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The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids. 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general litera- 
ture, poetry, composition, 
oral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
schoo! grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
vlary. Short stories. Person- 


al vocational guidance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Magazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 
terests in the interme- 
diate, junior, and senior 
high school grades. 


Combination Edition 
Social Studies Edition 60 
English Edition cave. 
World Week 
Practical English 


Per Semester 
Per Student 


Per School Year 
Per Student 


Per Year 
Single Orders 


Senior Scholastic, 


$.75 $1. $2.50 


1.50 
2.00 


Junior Scholastic i ani J 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 
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ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
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Cover Story 


Picture you loitering by the bookstal]s 
along the Seine. You lift your eye 
There are the fluted towers of ancien 
Notre Dame. You wander on _ to 
sidewalk cafe, order something to drink. 
and leaf through the book you bought 

All right. We plead guilty to making 
teachers drool with desire to travel! 
Yes, we know it costs more than in th 
good old days of one-class ships (round 
trip, $125). 

But when is travel not a challenge? 
A challenge to save up money. A chal- 
lenge to plan in advance. 


In this and our March, April, and 
May issues we and numerous adver- 
tisers will present inviting ways to use 
your summer. We will give you leads 
to travel planning. 

Our spring travel schedule includes 

March 1 — Summer Schools in U. S. 

April 5— Workshops and _ Institutes 

NEA Travel Tour Plans 

May 3—All Travel Issue 

Use the Master Coupon, p. 30-T to 
ask for travel literature. 


° ° io 


In 1947 educators 
bought 60,000 16 
mm film projectors. 
They want thou- 
sands more. Before 
you buy, look over 
the 14 fine new 
models in our 16 
mm Projector Parade, p. 18-T and 19-T. 
Coming: Recorder Parade and Slide 
Film Projector Parade. 


L 


St. Dipacal 


Here’s an easy way for your students 
to remember the executive branches of 
the Federal government. Just say “St. 
Dipacal.” The initials stands for State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Postmaster- 


General, Agriculture, Commerce, At- 


torney-General, and Labor. St. Dipacal 


recently succeeded St. Wapniacl. 


Add to Freedom Train 

You can “extend” 
dom Train for 
ways: 

1. Use the official book of the Free- 
dom Train, Heritage of Freedom, by 
Frank Monaghan, Princeton University 
Press. 150 pages. $3.50. This book re- 
produces many Freedom Train docu- 
ments in facsimile. Tells the story 
behind each document. A good high 
school history source book. 

2. Ask your students to listen to the 
American Heritage series on Invitation 
to Learning, CBS, 12-12:30 each Sun- 
day through March. Outstanding au- 
thorities discuss books that shaped 
America. 


the stop of Free- 
your students in two 












































Mexican Tour \ ia 


New and Old World Colleges and Universities 


AYBE vou don’t know it, but sum 
mer is just around the corne1 if 
ul plan to go outside the U. S. to 
umme! school. What with salarv in- 
entives and Marshal] plan encourage- 
ent. lots of 
lo just that. 
Opportunity 


teachers are planning to 


knocks at youl school 
the form of at least 
Ameri 


be tore 


ior this vear in 
/ institutions open to 


More than 
location and 


> foreign 
n teachers evel 
mi can pick a subject 
iatter that 
While the State Department continues 


) discourage the Europe bound sight 


is “just what you want.” 


eer it readily grants p issports to teach 
rs voing abroad tor Summer schools. 
However. in order to take advantage 
f travel and study at a foreign summer 
chool. you need to start now! Gone are 
he days when you could pick a coun- 
ry, get your passport with ease, and 
lan to register, on arrival, at the near- 
You'll have 


st functioning university. 


d, 


»>m ike your pl ins ahe 


Where to Go 


lo help you we print below a list of 
their re 
what they offer. Ou 
st comes from the Institute of Inter- 
a West 5 Street, 


>) foreign summer sessions 


uirements and 


itional Educ ition, 


7 * 
New York Citv. LILE. also makes sug 
Stions on sts, transportation, pass 
7 
yorts. etc. whi 1 we pass On to vou 


Invite American Teachers 


Your first problem is to choose your 
find in- 
and 


universitv. In our list vou'll 


formation about places, dates, 
courses. For information on non-uni 
versity projects, see page 12-T. 
Canadian universities usually supply 
catalogues. Foreign schools with agents 
in this country often have pamphlets. 
For the rest, consult our list, and for 
supplements write LIE. 
Practical Write to 


alma mater. Chances are that language 


hint: your own 
department members or those in your 
teaching field will be able to guide your 
[his is extra helpful, ot course, 
if you plan to ask for credit. ) 

Place and date will probably be most 
when 


ale ia 
choice. 


important to you. Remember, 
you make youl choice, that university 
professors usually employ a country’s 
going to Eu- 
three 


these in 


native tongue! If vou are 
rope, note espec ially the many 
and four-week sessions. With 
mind, vou might plan to broaden vour 
experience by attending more than one 
university. 

For sciences, education, and techni- 
cal courses. you had best stay in the 
U. S. Most outside 
fer only 


culture of 


Summel sch ls ot- 
the languag ind 


untryv. 


courses 1m 

their 

ire some Canadian 
LILLE tells us that languag ind 

culture” includes the material the U. § 


Exceptions 
i 


universities 


San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 


3-T 


mountain home of Mexico's Escuela 
Universitaria de Bellas Artes. 





Army covered in G.I. Area Studies 
While you learn the language, you also 
learn about a country’s history, its art 
music, and literature, its people. 
Almost no offers 
workshops or institutes, but several of 
field 


groups and tours to other countries. 


.oreign institution 


our universities sponsor study 


How to Get There 


Next on agenda comes trans- 
portation, No problem for Canada, 
ship and plane service is still -hard to 


vol 


get for Europe and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. For 
ments 


places make arrange 
Avoid the 
July and end-of-August rushes. 


these 
way ahead. first-ot- 
Your local travel agency is your best 
LIE, 
that vou register there right away. 

Last 
set aside two ships for student and 
teacher travel to and from Europe 
(See page 12-T.) Whether they will 


sail again in 1948, we don’t know as vet. 


source of information. suggests 


: <i : i 
vear the Maritime Commission 


You Must Have 


For Canada you need only American 
citizenship identification; for Mexico, 
a $2 visitor's permit. All other coun- 
tries require a passport and most re- 
quire visas. 

Before applying for a passport you 
should have a letter of admission to the 
summer school you will attend. Coun 
tries requiring visas often require proof 
that you have already made housing 
arrangements. 

Health requirements vary, but in any 
case vou will need a recent vaccination 
certificate for reentry in the United 
States. Your travel agent can give you 


Your 


vour 


eat h 
health, 


comfort may depend on proper cloth 


countrys requirements. 


may we add, as well as 
ing, Here, again, consult a travel bu 
reau. 

Unless we list another agent. you 
register with the Director of Summer 
Session at 
school. To ensure a prompt reply, en 


international 


your prospective summer 


close money coupons. 
(These take the place of stamps, which 


you can’t send abroad.) 


Housing and Costs 


Since you need housing assurance 
before you apply for a visa, it’s best to 
make inquiries right awav. LLE 


all universities 


Savs 


have lists of recom 


mended living quarters. This is th 
source to tap. Quarters will pi Ibabls 
be boarding houses, since foreign uni 


versities rarely have dormitories 


Minimum 


study in 


low umice t iT Stlrmmer}T 
Europe I.E. stimates 


E> atin ad on pace 93 | ) 
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NE reason for interest 
in travel appears in the new poli 
developing in with 


some 


increasing 
cies connection 


teacher's salary schedules. For 


vears there has been 


a steady move- 
ment toward the adoption ot so-called 
single salary schedules.” These usually 
provided the same salary opportunities 
to teachers whether they teach in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools provided 
they have the same amounts of training 
and experience, 

In connection with these schedules 
many ingenious ways ot recognizing 
and evaluating various types of profes- 
sional experience are developing. Up 
until recent years major emphasis has 
been placed upon college extension 
services or school 


While college 


ippeal to many, it has been recognized 


summer courses 


courses will continue to 


by teachers that travel brings experl- 
ences and insights that cannot be ob- 
tained in college classrooms. 

In the 1946-47 salary 
cities 30.000 in 
ported that their salary schedules set 


survey, 37 
ove! population re- 
up certain requirements fot continuous 
professional growth. When asked for 
details, 23 reported that travel experi- 
ence Was accepted as partial fulfillment 
ot professional requirements. 
Six of considering the 
possibility of recognizing planned tra- 


1 
growth 


the se cities are 


vel tours. 
Most 


salary 


travel for 
schedule credit give this credit 
lirect. Two require that the travel first 


be accepted by a college for academic 


cities which accept 


travel 


steps: (a) 


whi h 
usually three basic 


In the 


there ire 


cities accept 


idvance otice of intention filed with 
superintendent's _ office; b) ap- 
ipplication either by the 

nt or by a committes ap- 

the filing 


ort after the tour is 


purpose ri 


miscellaneous re- 
that 
weeks in 


it must be for a 


ties specity 


or more 


in Dollars 


Movement to Give Credit for Travel! 


Grows in School Systems and Colleges 


By FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, 


Research Division, National Education Assn. 

Most cities limit the amount of travel 
that can be credited. Two or three 
credits every four years is a common 
limitation. Others merely limit the 
amount of credit that can be earned in 
any one year. Nearly half leave these 
questions to the evaluating authority. 


Indifference of College to Travel 


If travel is not accepted by a school 
system until colleges approve it for 
academic credit, then the question 
what recognition is obtainable 
from the colleges. The outlook here is, 
at present, rather bleak, When the 
NEA Division asked 261 of 
the leading colleges 
whether or not they gave credit for 
travel only 196 answered the question. 
Thirty said “yes,” 166 said “no.” Of 


arises 


Research 


and universities 





Indiana U. Offers Credit 
For NEA Summer Tours 


As we go to press Indiana Univer- 
that it will grant 
or graduate credit 
to teachers on NEA summer tours, 


sity announces 
undergraduate 


Teachers on tour can earn one 
semester hour per week. Maximum 
credit hours — 6. To receive credit 
teachers must read specified mater- 
ials. Their must be 
certified by the tour conductor and 


participation 


they must submit a report. Credits 
are transferable to land grant and 
most other colleges and universi- 
ties. Fee charge: $5 for each credit 
hour. 

write to 
School of Edu- 


L niversity, 


For more information 
Dean W. W. Wright 
eation, Indiana Bloom- 
ington, Ind. See April 5 Scholastic 
Monthly for full 


1948 tours. 


Teacher details 


on NE A 











those giving credit 24 recognize on! 
their own travel programs; three wil 
accept the travel programs of other col 
leges. Only three said that they would 
give academic credit for travel spon 
sored by noncollege agencies. Th« 
amount of credit given varies widely. 

A few aware of the 
movement developing. If college au 
thorities could have read the comment 
of some superintendents on the relativ: 
value of travel and summer courses 
often available it might have raised a 
number of academic eyebrows. So long 
as students throng campuses many col 
leges may hesitate to link summer pro- 
grams with any planned program of 
tours. By the time college enrollments 
return to normal many colleges may 
find that the teachers, who once flooded 
college summer schools, have departed 
for Timbuctoo and points East, West, 
North, and South, 


colleges are 


Travel Credit for Certification 


Another major angle of the travel 
question has to do with teacher certi 
fication. When queried recently on th 
subject, 41 states (and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and the Canal Zon 
reported that they accepted travel 
Seven states and Puerto Rico did not 
accept credit for travel in 
with 


a catch in this 


connectio 
certificates. But 
- only nine state depart 
ments accept travel that has not beer 
first approved by a college for aca 
demic credit. Three states accept tra 
vel only when evidence is presente 
direct to their certificating bureaus; si\ 


will take travel 
] 


teachers 


ing. 

School increasin¢ 
numbers, are saying to their employe 
“we will make travel pay you dividen: 
as a part of the salary schedule and th 


svstems, in ever 


in-service training programs. If you « 
get academic college credit also, th 


will be fine.” 


Write for the free leaflet, “Do 
Nation 
Washingto 


Travel Pav?”. Travel Service, 


Education Association 
D. ¢ 


For summer travel opportunities us 
the Master Coupon, page 99-T. 


there's 





} 
; 


evidence direct and 
also after it has had an academic bless- 
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Your first taste of dining car hos- Central attraction is that famous 
jitalitv mav come with before-dinner New York Central food. Anvthing 
efreshmentsin the lounge. But everv- fronra tempting breakfast toa hearty 


vhere on Central you find the same dinner...fresh from the gleaming 


eady service and warm welcome. new stainless-steel kitchen. 


Nile 


W YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route —- You Can Sleep 


eng THROUGH an electric-eye 

) door into an exciting new 
mealtime world. Step into a diner 
so spacious it needs a separate 
kitchen ear, including a luxurious 
lounge with club chairs and wide- 
view windows. 


And these **king-size”’ dining 
cars are only the headliners of 
a whole new dining ear fleet... 
going into service now to highlight 
your spring or summer vacation 
trips on New York Central. 


FREE! Fact-filled guide for 


modern rail coach travel. 
New York Central Syst 

Room 1334D 

166 Lexington Avenu 


New York 17 N.Y 





NAMI 


ADDREss_. 
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AASA Program for Atlantic City Convention 


PLANTIC 


ventions, 


CITY, 
will 
10 OOO school 


mother of 
welcome 


con- 
more than 
administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers in the largest post- 
Asso- 


and 


Feb 


var convention of the American 
c1 tion ot School 
60 allie 


ruary 


Administrators 
d organizations. The date 
21-26, One of the largest “al- 
ed” meetings will pe the National As- 
lation of Secondary School 


pals 


Princi- 


which vill attract 


the s( 


Features many 


ntion-goers are 


| Building 
ibit vith 


nearly everv state. The 


Construction Ex- 
sketches trom 
AASA Yearbook 


plans and 
on school buildings. 

Spe ikers of note: General Omar Nel 
on Bradley, Congressman Walter Judd, 
uthor Pearl Oscar Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administration head, Er- 
win D. Canham, editor, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and Lyman Bryson, Co- 


Buck 


lumbia University professor and CBS 
consultant. 

More than 300 group meetings and 
100 special breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners. 

Music 
ians, the 


the New 


lege Chorus. 


Pennsvlvan 
Male 


Peache TS 


Fred WW al ing’s 
\\ estinghouse 
State 


Chorus, 
Col- 


Jersey 


disc ussion 


Shall We 


Thursday. atte 
some 


rhnootk 


groups topics What 


crores Horo tCwOnpsrT- 


Invitation 


4 

a 

4 

| ; “es 
a Scholastic Magazines Exhibit 
-y Booth No. C 17 

4 Atlantic 
oe 

a 

* 

% 

s 

4 


City Auditorium 


Special display of all Scholastic 
Vagazines—all Scholastic-BANTAM 
Books 


Ss 339 539 83988950 8 
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About UN. 
and UNESCO? 
The Superintend 
ent’s Role in Inter 
group 
The Superintend 
ent Shares 
s| Ca cher Ss and 
Others In Plan 


ning Programs and 


Teach 


Education 


with 


Herold C. Hunt 
Policies. Religious president, AASA 
Instruction in the 
Public x hools Education tor 
American ( hildren. 

Among the allied groups meeting 


Atlantic Citv are 
Americal 


these: 

Educational! Resea 
Dept of Elementary Scl 
Principals; Dept. of Classroom Teach- 


Assn.; 


ers; Dept. of Visual Instruction: | 


cational Press Assn. of American 


tional Conterence on Research in Eng 


lish: School Public Relations Assn. 





When Teachers Write 
Their Own Travel Ticket 


TT HAT kind of tours does the 
\\ American teacher want? Where? 
How much can the afford to 
want 


spenadr Does the 


travel? 


teache1 


teache1 credit 


NE \'s Resear¢ h Di- 


ind other questions 


ist summer the 
ision asked these 


| l national 


] 
attending the 


cross-section of teachers 
NEA 
tion. This is what the inquiry disclosed: 

Half said that they like to 
ike a planned tou three 
‘ TS Oly 


(); Live 


annual conven 
would 


once every 


third said 
thev wanted to be 
a half weeks. 
would expect to spend trom 
$415 
than half 


to a toreign ¢ 


every othe year, 
iveradce 
ibout foul ind 
They 
S°65 to 
were willing to tra- 
ountry, 


' 
OT 


greatest interest, 


vithin the United States. are along the 
m of the country the Far West, 
England the Southwest. and the 
Southeast 
Outside of ¢ 


J 
Trave areas 
1 


ontinental U. S., in 
Mexico, South 
Alaska, ( inada, Hawaii and 
England 


| } 
rai Ol 


\merica 


Europe 


pre ference 
particularly and 
Fy mice 
About 
like to 


half of the 


have 


would 
their 


cle le vates 


credit for 


( olle ue 


travel; half are not interested in college 
credit. Most. would like to 
have travel accepted by their school sys- 
tems as evidence of professional growth. 

Six in ten would prefer to have NEA- 
sponsored tours open to relatives and 
who are not About 
o.e-third would keep the non-teachers 
to less than 25 per cent of the group, 


how ever, 


triends teachers. 


but nearly 40 per cent of those respond- 
ing would set no limits.—Frank W. 
Hubbard, director of research., N.E.A. 


Editors Note: California cities that ac- 
cept credit for travel Alameda, 
Berkeley, Burbank, Fresno, San Diego, and 
Santa Monica. Newark, New Jersev recog 
nizes travel any time within the last 15 
Wichita, Kansas, asks that the teach 


ers’ re port indicate 


1m lude 


vear®rs 


how the travel will be 


LIS¢ d in classroom work 


ViGiwteerte rere tere ree creeeee 


* 
Social Studies Teachers! M4 

Student reports on com- ’ 
munity projects can win 4» 
Scholastic Awards. Dead- z 
line: March 5. 


SSeeepegepseeee tees gw 


Weegee eeeee 


Do You Know 
Education’s Initials? 
Education also tives by initials. Th 


bring merciful 
many-sy labled 


brevity to world of 
How Tyctliy 


of these can vou identifv? If vou miss 


monike rs. 


no more than four in this partial list 
your rating is excellent. 


NASSP 8. 
EPA 9. 
NCTE 10. 
. SPRA 11. 
. ALA 12. 
NCSS 13. 
AAUW 14. 
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Howl 


Teach 
Writing 


Annually we receive from Miss Orton 
a package of excellent high school 
student writing for entry in Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Her students often 
win awards. Many turn to writing as 
a life work. We asked her to tell how 
she teaches writing.—Editor. 


\ NY article on how teacher develops 
the writing urge in young boys and 
girls is bound to sound a trifle big-Il-am 


ish. Now 


The best way 


that’s over with let’s begin. 
is to catch the children 
in the kindergarten before they know 
how to that most 


I have only to 


print. Realizing 
teachers cannot do this 
suggest both teachers and pupils torget 
everything each has evel accomplishe d 
Im an English class and begin all ovel 
iwain will 


vain the teacher, but it will more than 


Of course such unorthodox, 


please the pupils 

Forget 
eally 
Imagination bv a 
thout the 
least at first 
vefore the 

Forget 


ver present ‘helps 


“imagination.” No writer ever 
uses Imagination The use of 
voung writer 1s 
thing he can cd \t 


It is putting the 


worst 
ck ssert 
soup 

mamma and papa and thei 
A teacher 


ognize at ten 


should 


train herself to re paces 
the well-dear-I 
vou-I-would-write-about 
Also 


nice to shoot parents who 
they 


duced by 
think-if-I-were 
sing-at-Christmas 
would be 


tell their 


i theme pl 


soOnUSs-Wwe 


“vpe 


children mustn't write 


BY WANDA ORTON, WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOL| 


about grandpa and his squeaky rocker 
because he might not like it. 

After a beginning like this, the 
teacher should sneak up on the pupils 
and learn the program of the term from 
a study of the class. There is no other 
way. Each term ought to be quite 
different from the last. As I reread a 
few Lochinvars (our creative writing 
magazine at West High, Minneapolis) 
1 see social history written each year 
by the pupils themselves. A study could 
be made from the subject matter alone. 
I did not make the subject matter. The 
pupils did. I notice how the war seeped 


into how the age of 


consciousness. 
despair has already in smug America 
begotten a fear of the future no other 


had. This fall I 


was staggered by the emotions behind 


generation has eve 


the iron curtain of teen-agers’ hearts. - 


But I am getting up again and getting 
to work. It is the only honest thing to 
do. 

To suggest how anv teacher can get 
behind the 


bad as 


about as 
fifty 
term by assign 
The 
confidential and thev can 
not be written until | won, 
partially, at least, the feeling on the 
part of the class that I know what I 
This takes both childlike 
honesty and a great deal of love on the 


side of the 


iron curtain is 
writing 
words. I never start a 


ng themes I ask 


a biography, in 


questions. 


answers are 


have 


am doing 


teacher before she can vet 
But try it and be sur 
prised. Teen-agers do not know all the 
A teacher 
She can do nothing if she acts smart or 


Triti¢ h response 


answers, kn WS many 


more 
presides like a judge. Just never be 
shocked If Susie het younger 
sister, don’t swallow vour bridgework. 
Just think back to a 
hated vour grandmother and prepare to 
help adjust Susie. After all, you didn’t 
kill your grandmother and you probably 
had 


hates 


time when you 


long since forgotten vour mu 


derous thoughts. Susie may have 
whale of a story there. Let Susie tra 
fer her emotion to Mary Jane, 
character. In that phase, Susie is s 
of her thought and her action. 
The only type of writing I step 


_with both feet is the phoney experienc 


gained from books, movies, a 
“imagination.” It is usually at first 
only kind of writing would-be writ 
have been encouraged to write. ) 
know the range: from the life hist 
of a penny in the fifth grade to night 
life in Paris in the twelfth grack 
Nothing could be sillier or a greater 
waste of time. It doesn’t show the usi 
of imagination. It reveals a copycat 
attitude and it is really no challeng 
to write. It simply isn’t in the running 
with the family problem we have her 
in Minneapolis of getting a roof ove: 
one’s head. 

I know what one boy in my class is 
soon going to write about. He has bee: 
tardy four times. Know why? Family 
all split apart by landlord eviction. Hi 
sleeps on a davenport at a friend's 
Doesn't get a proper amount of slee; 
He can go with relatives in a smal 
tank town up state, but 
high school there. See 

I who live in 


there is 
what I mea 
a nice home can 


awtully mad at a kid who is tardy | 
times. But 


something that I do not 


I can also realize he kn 
know. An 
that brings us to another step. Boys 
girls must write for an audience 
not for the teacher or her wastebash 
So tar we 


havent turned out 


Thomas Wolfes, but I feel a pride 


the voung people who are speci 


writers tor newspapers, radio — script 


writers, novelists, short story writers 


reporters, fashion writers, house orga 
mainly becaus 


they were taught to be truthful, hopest 


writers, and poets 


sincere. in a creative writing class. It 


makes up tor evervthing. 





They Pay $5 Dues 


If you teach in the shaded states you pay 
$5 dues to your state association. In some 
states teachers pay one-half per cent of 
their salary. If you worked at other jobs, 
NJEA points out, you would pay these dues: 


Electrician, $48 
Optometrist, $40 
Waitress, $36 

Doctor, $20 (state only). 














Coal dust in a mine is a safety 
hazard. But machine-made 
“snowstorms” have taught coal 
dust to behave! The. “snow” is 
rock dust, a damp whitish pow- 
der made from lime rock, and it 
is sprayve d On the Mine root and 
walls by blowers. This dilutes the 
coal dust and safeguards against 
explosions. America’s coal mines 


are the world’s safest! 


~~ 


i’ a X\ 
. a 4 


“BLIZZARD” IN A COAL MINE! 


Machines that feed on coal! The crocodile-like con- | No housing problem here! These modern homes were 
traption below is a mechanical loader, It can pile coal in built by a mining company for its employees—and they 
i mine car at a rate of six tons per minute! Its one of rent for about $18 a month! Coal miners in many locali- 
several types of machines that have ended much back- ties own their homes or rent from private landlords. And 


breaking labor for miners in modern mines. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we've 
prepared a gay little quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 


ay information about our greatest natural resource. 
ne You classes will love it! For your tree copies, just 
of mail in the coupon. 

bs 


es BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of NationaL Coat Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY. . .FUELS THE 





Please send me 


home-ownership among miners is steadily increasing. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


tree copies ot 


Oxvp Kinc Coat Catis a New Tune! 
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Zone State 
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MELVIN 
392 YEARS 


The Senator Was Indiscreet can stir up a discussion of films and politics. 


We Evaluate Hollywood Films 


LMOST all boys and girls attend the 
A movies at least once a week. Many 
attend oftener. But how many ever ask 
why? Is it because of a tall, dark, and 
handsome favorite actor? Did a friend 
say it’s a “swell” picture? Is the adver- 
tisement very exciting? 

For a number of years, some stu- 
dents in one of the junior high schools 
in Los Angeles have been considering 
and discussing the movies. After much 
study they have arrived at some conclu- 
sions. 

First, they decided that their discus- 
sions should be concerned with an evalu- 
tion of motion pictures rather than an 
appreciation. They felt there were many 
things in most pictures that could be 
appreciated or commended. However, 
they felt that an all round fair discus- 
sion should consider all points of the 
picture rather than just the good points. 
So they chose the term “evaluation.” 

Second, they began their study by 
working out an outline to keep in mind 
as they were enjoying a movie. Feeling 
that the title is important they ob- 
served various titles, noted whether 
they are well chosen, and whether they 
keynote the Then they 
watched for the opening shot; noticed 


themes. 


from what angle it was photographed; 
what characters necessary to the plot 
When 

paid 
special attention to any minor parts un- 


development were introduced. 


they reported on the cast they 


usually well played. They mentioned, 
for instance, the small part played by 
the tailor in “It Happened on Fifth Ave- 


nue.” This small part was of only a few 


Students Learn How to Sift 
the Good from the Bad 


seconds’ duration, but was so delight- 
fully and humorously done that the 
scene added much to the picture. 

Third, they tried to tell the plot in 
four or five good sentences (and found 
it most difficult). When they worked 
on this part of the activity they told 
only the merest outline of the story 
so as not to spoil the picture for those 
who hadn't seen it. 

Fourth, now they began the evalua- 
tion. One of the questions they dis- 
cussed was — What do you think the 
director is trying to show in making 
this picture? 

Brenda, one of the girls in the class 
said, “I enjoy thinking about this par- 
ticular question. I try to see beyond 
the picture on the screen and decide 
just what purpose the director had 
when he made the picture. I ask my- 
self, “Was he trying to encourage family 
life, or law and order? Or was he hop- 
ing to develop a strong and lasting 
love for our country? Maybe he wanted 
to emphasize the place of religion or 
of good will in American life.’ It really 
is interesting to see how many of these 
important phases of our lives are often 
used as themes in the movies.” 

Sometimes the student decided the 
picture was made for just pure enter- 
tainment. Other questions were 

(Continued on page 30-T) 


dis- 


BY MARY ALICE UPHOFF 


Teacher, Burroughs Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif 


EVALUATION Questions 


1. Title and type of picture 
a. Is the name well chosen? 
b. Does it keynote the theme of 
the picture? 
2. Credits 
(It is not necessary to mention al 
these credits for every picture) 
a. Studio 
b. Director — other pictures he ha 
directed 
c. Producer 
d. Source — book, stage play, origi 
nal screen play, etc. 
e. Musical director 
f. others 


3. Cast — main characters and any un- 


usually good minor ones. 

a. Is the cast well chosen? Suggest 
any substitutes if cast is unsatisfac 
tory. 

b. Is_ there 
about the 
Plot 

(Summarize the plot in four or 
five good sentences only. Use the real 
names of the characters portrayed in 
the picture, and not the 
names. ) 

5. Solution 


a true-to-life quality 
acting? 


actors’ 


a. Is the way the story “comes out” 
logical? Was it honest or did it cheat 
in places? 

b. Does the story have three main 
parts — introduction, climax and con- 
clusion? Mention these. 

. Purpose 

a. What is the director trying to 
show? 

b. Is he successful? 

c. Does the picture encourage fam- 
ily life, religion, education, law and 
order, patriotism, good will, or the 
reverse? 

Evaluation 

a. What is the 
scene? 

b. What is the best bit of acting? 

c. What is the most artistic scene 
from an artistic point of view? 

d. Do you learn anything new 
about people or places? 


most dramatic 


e. Do you feel that you are having 
a great adventure 
picture? 


as you see this 


f. Do you feel the dialogue is un- 
usually clever? 

g. Is the opening shot suitable for 
the picture? Why? 

h. Do you notice anything objec- 
tionable about the picture? 

i. What in particular do you notice 
about the photography, music, set 
tings or costumes? 

j. Just what interesting or humor 
ous details do you notice? 

k. How would you rate the pic- 
ture? Excellent, good, fair, poor? 





CLASSROOM EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
AND FREE TEACHER SERVICES FOR YOU 


®@ Note the concrete benefit now being enjoyed by so many 
thousands of teacher subscribers to Scholastic Magazines. 


@ Why not try Scholastic Magazines in your classes this semes- 
ter? To order, use the free trial subscription plan below. 


From the upper elementary grades through senior high school — THERE’S A 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TO 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Combination Edition (Social Studies and English edi- 
tions combined) — THE classroom magazine for both 
English and Social Studies in the upper high school 


orades. 


Social Studies Edition — Penetrating articles each 
veek on American history, problems of democracy, 
world problems, government and civics. 


English Edition — Stimulating editorial features on 
American and general literature, poetry, advanced 
composition, oral English, and writing. 


MEET YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS 
WORLD WEEK 


The student magazine of world affairs, world history, geography, 
civics, national affairs. For the younger high school student. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

The lexicon of every-day language skills and how to use them = 
the how and why of speaking, reading, writing, listening — the 
CORRECT way. For upper elementary and high school grades. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Keeps early teen-age students well informed in geography, civics, 
government, national and international affairs; helps them in vo- 
cabulary, spelling, grammar. 


SPECIAL FREE SERVICES AND MATERIALS 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT KIT (Subscribers to PRAC- 


TICAL ENGLISH) Contains teacher’s weekly 
record, Word Wizard buttons, and Certificates of 
on request only. 


FREEDOM TRAIN PAGEANT (Subscribers to JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC) A 4-page original play describing all 
the historical documents carried on the Freedom Train 
—a copy for each student on request only. PLUS — 
Word Wizard buttons (10 to a class on request). 


(With classroom orders of 10 or more) 
score 


Merit ¢ bscribers to WORLD WEEK, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 


Social Studies & Combination Editions. UNITED NA- 
TIONS IN ACTION — a 52-page manual on the work- 
ings of the World Organization — a copy for every 
teacher and student, PLUS — THE UNITED NATIONS 
FLAG CHART, in full color (22’’x28”) for classroom dis- 
play. 


FOR ALL TEACHERS 


FREE Teachers Desk Copy containing two full pages of lesson plans and 
teaching aids each week — expanded once a month into a full-scale 
professional publication with the latest news and trends of vital im- 


portance to teachers. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


ORDER NOW — USE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


[= eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee  -. 2. 2. = 2 hUhmD®TLUmDTLULUDLUD Ue. UD. US. US. UG. OU OU OU OR OG » 
1) Indicate on the order card in this l i 
issue (or on the handy coupon at | No. of Copies: I 
right) the number of copies you will 1 MPEP TTOPT TITTLE TICLE | 
need for students in your classes. (This § SENIOR SCHOLASTIC I 
may be an estimate). 1 ada i 
4 Combination Edition .... 75c a a a it al a i 
2) Mail the postage-free card or cou- - , 
pon TORAY. , —_— Social Studies Edition ... 60c 
L] School SS eteniagais distivnad ama abe ees I 
3) You will receive the exact number of 5 . n° i 
copies ordered within a few days l — Advanced English Edition 60c 1! 
, 8 NPE ee ree Ter ee rp eee er rE eT 
4) During the 3 WEEK TRIAL PERIOD, ! WORLD WEEK ___............ 50c ~"” i 
you may revise your order in any ! i 
way. You will receive a final order card # ____ PRACTICAL ENGLISH .... 60c ae RP rare eee Oper we Serre i 
aleneaiaen | JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . 45 
! . i 
5) You pay only for the number of sub- \ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES \ 
scriptions on your final order , PRICES: Per Student Per Semes- 
I 
6) It costs nothing to try Scholastic | ety F OF ONS 0D CEE SNOT. 220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. i 
Magazines — and very little to USE § 2.43 1 
them 
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Can you use local history to vitalize 
your courses in American History? Some 
Pennsylvania teachers say definitely 
“yes.” They work closely with their state 
historian, Dr. S. K. Stevens. For light 
on how they use local history resources 
Scholastic Teacher thanks Ira Kreider, 
Abington Senior High School, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. Let’s hear what teachers 
in other states do! How do you coop- 
erate with local or state history organi- 
zations? — Editor 


Several years ago some teachers of 
Abington Township High School, with 
a few historically minded people of the 
section, organized a local historical soci- 
ety. It is active and issues annual pub- 
lications on the community’s history for 
classroom use. 

In American history classes teachers 
take every available opportunity to use 
local leaders, events, and organizations 
to develop an understanding of out 
national history. 

In or near Abington Township lived 
Squire Boone, John Fitch, Lucretia 
Mott, Jay Cooke, John Wanamaker, and 
George Gordon Meade. The Township 
had a Revolutionary War battle; an 


Find American H istory 


on Your 


historic highway; a lyceum; an under- 
ground railway terminal; a pre-Civil 
War industrial village; a Civil War 
camp; post-Civil War iron ore pits; early 
railroads and railroad bankruptcies; a 
capitalist mansion of the nineties; Civil 
War, World War I, and World War II 
civilian activities. The stories of all of 
these are incorporated in the school’s 
American history courses. 

The school belongs to a group of nine 
high schools that give a monthly broad- 
cast of a 15-minute play with a local 
history setting over KYW Radio Station 
in Philadelphia. 

The student’s view of the American 
scene becomes clearer as his vision of 
his community improves. — IRA KREIDER 


England Offers Pen Friends 


News of international letter exchange 
increase comes from one of the major 
sources of pen friend addresses, the 
World Friendship Association, London. 
This organization reports 70,000 mem- 
bers in Europe, A. G. Kemp of the Pen 
Friend Department writes, “we are still 
receiving a large number of applications 
from the States for English Pen Friends.” 
He adds, “We shall have no difficulty 
in providing your pupils with suitable 
English correspondents who attend the 


Doorste p 


same kind of school and have similar 
interests and hobbies. We are contem- 
plating starting an Overseas Member- 
ship for U, S. A. which will include the 
provision of two Pen Friends in any of 
the 43 countries which are already 
linked with us, and a quarterly maga- 
zine, fully illustrated, containing a 
wealth of stories, articles, and competi 
tions which will appeal to young peopk 
of all ages, and which will serve to unit: 
all members.” 





Work-Service Projects Next Summer 


Is there any way for a teacher to work 
in foreign countries to help pay for a 
summer vacation or a vacation of travel? 

Do work camps admit teachers? 

lucking these and similar questions 
readers under its arm, Scholastic 
Teacher Monthly called on people who 
} ld know. With these results 


should kK 
~t getting work abroad are 
] 


trom 


work « Certain 
mostly denominational last 


ibout umps 
mstruction work 
Work means manual 
rebuilding dormi 

work, op 
W ork 


tly husky. idealistic 


sored T¢ 
I urope 

isc’s 
rating 
( amp mecenni- 


oll iy ¢ 


passage ind 


| WT 
t\ i | 


ens this summer de pe nds 


largely on the fate of two or three ships. 
Last year two U. S. war transports car- 
ried 4,000 work 
camps, conferences, or study, This year 
S. Mari- 


time Commission’s authority to operate 


persons bound tor 


Congress must extend the U. 


the ships. 


Religious and education agencies 
want three ships, capacity, 6,000. Presi- 
1 has asked Congress. If 


dent Truman 
interested write Congress. 


you are 

Three good sources are: 

1. The Interdenominational Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects 9038 
N., \\ ibash ( hi ago | I. Its 32 page 
Invest Your Summer, ready about March 
1, lists work camps both in U, S. and 
abroad. secretary Robert Tesdell tells 
us that most proj cts recruit yvoung peo- 
ple largely college, but high 
school. There are some opportunities tor 


some 


leaders who may be teachers with exps 
rience in managing camper groups. 

2. Institute of International Educa 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19 
N. Y. Lists organizations participating 
in 1947 ship project. These range fron 
American Youth Hostels to Fontain 
Arts and Music School 
Assn.; from the University of Minnesot 
(seminars) to Unitarian Service Con 
mittee. 

3. International Education Divisior 
U. S, Office of Education, Washingtor 
a. «. Mostly concerned about exchang 
teachers who stay the full year. Writ 
Paul Smith, See “Ex hange Teachers 
Scholastic Teacher. Novembey 1947. 

Another key organization is the Wor] 
Student Fund. It sponsors - 
with the International Student Service 
Geneva student study 


bleau Fine 


Service 


tou groups t 


Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and ev 
Burma. students 


Watch these columns for later info 


Largely university 


mation. 
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BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


Our Nation’s Business-Managed Competitive Enterprise System has grown very much as a 
human being grows. Like the human body, this system consists of many important coordi- 
nated parts, each of which grows because of its own service and services from the others. 
We have the alive and growing strong body so long as all parts are healthy and func- 


tion normally together. Of these many parts, we will name just five that are important to 
our body economic: 





One leg is agriculture; { 
The other leg is power and transportation; 
One arm is chemistry and research; 

The other arm is manufacturing; 

The lifeblood is invested resources. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Our nation’s educators in High Schools and Col- 
leges realize the need for teaching this interrela- 
tionship of industry if our body economic is to 
remain strong and healthy. Teo facilitate this 
teaching, the Bureau of Educational Services 
supplies, free of charge, educational chapters L BUILDING A STRONG AMEKICA 
containing simple, authoritative information re- 


garding the history, science and economics of our American form of enterprise and prosperity, job oppor- 
tunity and family income. The broad theme of these educational chapters is: 























“THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL AND FAMILY INCOME” 


The basic purpose of this “Evolution” series is to sup- CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE to Health, Happi- 
ply appropriate facts in practical usable form re- ness, and Prosperity. 





garding: CONTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM to Industry, Farm, 
Where Jobs Come From; and Home. 
; os It is planned that, eventually, this “Evolution” proj- 
What Makes Our Business-Managed Competitive ect will cover other basic industries of ou” country. 
Enterprise Tick; 


The TRUTH — that continuous endeavor and coopera- KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY 
tion by each with all of us still reap their in- 'n addition, free supplementary bulletins which lo- 
dividual and national reward in our free country. ¢alize our service under the title, “Know Your Own 
County,” are supplied educators for each chapter. 
They furnish instructors with guides to local project 
studies so that students may understand the place 
of their own community, their families and them- 
selves in our national economy. 
The Agriculture bulletin explains the eight segments 
of our national income as illustrated. 
All of us must do our part to help keep America 
Jf] savep, StFOMD and healthy. Therefore, we invite instructors 
to send for these first two chapters of our “‘Evolu- 
tion” project including supplementary bulletins. Fill 
out and mail today the coupon below. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, ST 148 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York 





THE EIGHT SEGMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME Please send me the Evclution Chapters on Agriculture and 
Petroleum with supplementary bulletins 


| 

| 

I 

| 

Two chapters are already in operation. Each covers | 
one basic industry in our body economic in such | “NAME nnn POSITION 

form that it meets the need of both instructors and of | 

I 

l 

I 

| 


. SCHOOL 
those instructed. 


MI craitaihchiclitaitbineiny. aicd-nniieccheamaiidaandeentesoanadiie 
Each chapter consists of an instructor manual, large 
(22” x 34”) wall charts and twenty digest leaflets ror 


° ° * ar City Zone State) 
distribution to students. { 
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OOO 


experiments; up to $75 
if matched by 


o 2 


more Stale 
Many 
alls 


SV 


Feder 
iided vocational courses 

pt away in the new Voca 
tional Education Bulletin No. | 
Attacks the “bibl 
tor vocational education 


AVA 


restrictions on 


on revised 


ir¢ 





Moviegenic Teachers 


Two Hollywood 
that 
heroines of forthcoming 


feature films. 


major pro 


duc ers announce 


will be 


will 
Metro-Goldwyn-Maver’s 
edy called The Saintly 
Peters 
Peters when she lobbies for bet 
ter the 
ScTCceCH 

Warner Brothers 
chased rights to a story 
uled_ to 
Look Magazine 
be 


Greer Garson Star 
coin- 


Miss 


pay you will see on 


has pur 
sched- 
next 
Star 
Joan ( rawtord 


CONTESTS 


Pwents 
test of 
the 


appeal spring im 


like iN 


IS 


to 


second annual con 
American Association for 
United Nations. First 
overseas tour. For details writ 
AAUN, 45 E. 65th St. N.Y 

Six free trips to Scandinavian 
are prizes for best 
“The Influence of 


Swedish Settlers on a Commun 


prize 


countries 
eSSAVS on 
ity or Region.” Sponsor: Swed 
636 


April | 


Line, 
Deadline 


American 


N.Y 


ish 


Ave.. 


Elected-Appointed 

Julian McFee, 
director of vocational education, 
American Voc. Assi 
B. Kennan, to su 
Donald Du Shane 
pyr 


California state 


president, 

Ric hard 
late 
secretary 
of Democracy 

To U. S. Office of Education 
Howard H Clay 
Mo., asst. specialist, gov 


ernment 


ceed tS 


Commission for 


tense 


Cummings 
ton 


and eCCOnMOMICS 





Higher Education’s Dream House: No Foundation 


( oll ve 


group will discover that 


Sometime a “rast 
mind 
sound, well financed “lower ed 


must underpin highes 
Phe 
mission on Higher 
it 
After weeping statistical tears 
over vouth’s bad luck to pick 
the Ce 
to raise eco 
cultural | It 
in the 


outside 


ition’ 


] 


education President’s Com 


Education is 


born 
mission tells U.S 
Ve ls 


THOTT ind 


1 
does urge that we mea 


tine “provide 


‘ 
USSIS 


ance to equalize educational 
opportunities 

After this behind-the-hand 
whisper for Federal thi 
Commission in the first two of 
six reports ($5, Supt. of Do 
Washington, D. ¢ 


the wishing well as follows: 


aid 


shouts into 


( olle ves 


abolition 


should “seek thie 
of discriminator) 
ill their 
Four 


manifesta 
dis 
Ne GTO sevredatl ti 


practices in 
tions.” members 
sented on the 


sstle 


We should have “Educational 


“air Practices” laws. 


Prot ssional associatious 


have become too. restrictive 


Hint to AMA 
( olle ges 


for 


should 


allow 


“great variations in high school 


curricula.” 
{ 2 


SC holarships 


SSV00 


stu 


should 

tor 
dents annually; also 
30,000 fellowships. 

Abolish tuition in public ia- 
stitutions for 13th 14th 
Cut other back to 
19389 levels 


vote 
300,000 


and 


Vvears fees 


teachers | 


What happens to Miss | 


Fitth | 


10,000 to | 


SUPREME COURT 


Decision Questions Dixie 
Negro College Policies 





again in s 
S Supre me Cer 


versa 


Education is 
hair as the U 
Or vice 
Acting unpreced 
speed the Court ordered O} 
homa’s Supreme Court to 
that the State Miss A 
Lois Sipuel, a studi 
to the State 
School or 
for 


do this 


has 


with 


idmit 
Negro 
University | 
provide lk yf il ed 
Oklahoma 
Court, “as s 


tion het 

said the 
is it does for applicants « 
of 
Miss Sip 





| other group.” 
to enable 
enroll for the 
Oklahoma 
thes would 


The 


| @Vvery 


Purpose 
spe ( d 
Ser ond semest 
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the 
may aff 
State Sil 


I oumslana I 


obey mand t 
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Southern 
suits pend in 
that 


hee dic al S¢ hools for 


sch 
Neg! 
out-of-st 
training do not provide 


states operate law 
or 
| or pay tuition for 
“equ 
facilities 
Still 


Court is 


he fore 
the 


teaching case 


the Supr 
Illinois religic 
Mrs. Vashti MJ 
Collum, an atheist, protested 1 
ligious classes 
Ilinois, h 
An inter-faith grou 
Mrs. McCullum 


son sufle re d mbarr iss 


education 





Champaign 
S¢ hools 
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het 


ind ricic ule 


Geography Year Book 
Geography the subject 
1948 Yearbook under pr 
jointly by the Nation 
Council for the Social Stud 
the National Council 
Geography 7 


Is 
the 


ration 


and 


and t¢ 


Ch ipt 


Cult hi Ts 


prot ssional groups 

the 
ph teachers convention hel 
Charlottesville 


0 


were previewed at 


re 
Virginia | 
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WHEN AND WHERE 
National Conference on Hi 


er Education, Chicago. Mar 
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National Vocational Guida 
March 29-A 


Assn.. Chicago 
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Music 
Conterence, 
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Nation 
April 


Educators 
Detroit, 


Pan American Day, April |! 
| Write to Pan American Uni 
Washington, D. C list 
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tor 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
France Today — pp. 6, 7 


Aim 


fo motivate the study of this article 


ut present-day France — through 
resting reading and = quizzing 
ices 

Procedure 
Teacher: We will use two methods 


tacts pres¢ nted 
Yardsticks for 


Damage in 


fixing in mind the 
the article (A) 
\leasuring Wa 


nD Eve Wittec S heports a 


France. 


Fran e 


(A) Yardsticks for 


Damage in France. 


Measuring War 


Read the figures given in the article 


then set Viat comparisons Vyou 


use as a vardstick to measure the 


tent of the 
| Ou a population of 
00. A total of 620.000 peopl were 
during World War II 


1S the equivale nt of 124 times the 


damage Examples 


town has 


lled In} France 
tal population of our town.” 
2. “There are 310 people living in 
r apartment house. Two thousan 


nes aS many peopl as this were 


lled in France during the war.” 
) \I\ 


( hildre hn are 


brother and his wife and 
living at our house 
ause they cannot find an apartment 
France. five million people are with 
t homes.” 

1. “The longa st freight train I eve 
v consisted of S89 cars. In France 
ring the war, 325.000 passengel and 


ight cars were destroved.’ 


» “On our 
unfit toi 


farm, six acres of salt 

cultivation. As a 
6.640.000 acres of 
been made unfit fon 


irsh lle 
ult of the wan 
ench land have 


tivation 


B) Eve-witness Reports on France. 


Let us say that halt of the pupils in 
is class have just returned from a 
p to France and that the remaining 
mbers of the class are going to ask 
em questions about conditions in that 
untryv. It will be necessarv tor ever, 
e to read the article carefully in ordei 
be able to ask significant questions, 
to answer them. Choose the role vou 
traveler o1 


sh to play — returned 


terviewer. Now let us have volunteers 


reports on: (1) Labor conditions, 
living conditions (3 French 
hools. } the government, (5) 
litical parties Here — ar some 
imples of the wav in which such 


ferviews ¢ yuld b conducted — 


INTERVIEW I 
John: Will you tell us something 
about labor conditions in France, Alan? 
Alan: Well, John, people aren't get- 
ting enough to eat in France today and 
a man cannot do as much work when 
he is underfed as when he is well-ted. 


rh have 


n, too, the workers do not 
enough tools and factories to produce 


Add to these 


any meu 


the goods France needs. 
conditions the fact that 
served as slave-labor in other countries 


during the war. When thev were able 


to find their wav back, many of them 
were sic] Mianv found their homes 
destroyed their families missing. 


lohn: What can France do to help 
herself? 
(lan: France is taking part in the 


\Miarshall Plan. for one thing. 


INTERVIEW II 


, 1 
George: T suppose the mothers who 


vO shopping for the tamily are having 
a hard time in France. Did you find 
out anvthing about that, Betty? 


Betty: Yes I did. I never realized 





Pupils’ Work Improves 
With CQ Program 


The Editors of Junior Scholastic 
have received hundreds of letters 
in recent months from teachers who 
used the CQ 


program with excellent re 


have Citizenship 
Quiz ) 
sults in terms of improved pupil 
work. “In this 
Binghamton, N. Y., principal, “in 
terest in Junior Scholastic’s ( O tests 


has been so great and the quality 


school.” wrote a 


of work completed so good that we 
have decided to extend the program 
to the 7th and Sth grades. Please 
send additional score cards, award 
stamps, and certific ates.” 

The Editors have abundant evi 
dence that the CO program has 
been applied with similar good 
effect on the study habits and learn 
ing power of pupils 

Phe CQ program revolves around 
the CITIZENSHIP QUIZ pub 
lished in everv issue of Junior Scho 
lastic After studving the contents 
of each issue, pupils take the CQ 
test. (Page 14, this issue. ) 

\ postcard request brings vou 
CQ materials promptly. There is no 
Address 
Teacher Service Bureau, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


charge for this service. 











before what a wonderful thing soap 
is. For example, in France every month 
each person gets a 3-inch square block 
of gritty soap. This soap must do for all 
washing, cleaning, and scrubbing for a 
month. A cake of U. S. soap can be 
bought on the black market for about 
fifty cents. 

Ann: What sort of food are the 
getting in France, Betty? 

Betty: That depends on whether you 
are buving on the black market or not. 
Most people are not getting enough to 
eat. The average French familv has 
nothing but bread and coffee for break 
fast. The coffee is made from acorns 
with a little chickory and a few coffee 
beans ground in. About once a week, 
thev have meat or fish for dinner. If 
thev are lucky, they get one egg apiece 
Once a week 

Dick: What 
family. Bettv? 

Betty: Expensive, rationed and made 
Shoe soles are 


about clothes for the 


of poor material made 


ot wood oO! rope. 


INTERVIEW Il 


Tony: With the shortage of food 
and clothing in France, I suppose the 
kids don’t have to go to school. How 
do they spend their time, Ed? 

Ed: Oh, thev go to school, but they 
do not have gymnastics anv more. The 
children get so little to eat that they 
do not 
gvmnastics. 

J; What about sports, Ed? 

Ed: French 
activities such as sports. 

Helen Are the 


France? 


have enough = energy — for 


schools do not have 


schools free in 


Ed: Some schools are private schools 


some are church = schools, but most 


schools are run by the government. 


Panama Bases — p. 3 
Teacher: It was once the custom for 
gathe cracker 


barrel of the old-time country store to 


men to around the 


discuss the affairs of the dav. Let us 
cracker-barrel 
staged todav in a store near, but not in 
the Panama Canal Zone. After you have 
all read the Panama news item, we 


imagine a discussion 


will call for five volunteers, who will 
assume the role of Panamanians, and 
who will carrv on a discussion about the 


defense of the Canal Zone. 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS 


Panama Canal Zone ten miles wide 
Bought by United States in 1904. 


Continued on next page) 
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the “comics” 


Freedom Train stories. 


Regular Weekly Features: 


Albania. 


Bulgaria, 





IN NEXT WEEK’S JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
(Issue of February 9) 


Special Lincoln Play: Young Abe Lincoln, by 
this excellent play is laid in a log-cabin schoolhouse near Gentryville, 
Indiana. The central characters are the boy Abe, his first teacher — An- 
drew Crawford, and his beloved step-mother, whom Abe meets for 
the first time in the action of this play. The play is short, and can be 
read by various pupils playing the parts in 30 minutes or less. 

Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: They signed a Compact. 
Story of the vovage of the Separatists, or Pilgrims, from England to 
Holland and then to America, and their landing at Plymouth. Told in 

technique. No. 3 in Junior Scholastic’s new series of 


Theme Article: France Overseas or The French Union. Two pages of photo- 
graphs, including the cover; a large map; a large chart listing all mem- 
bers of the French Union, their population, area, and chief products. 

Words to the Wise. News Review. Citizenship 

Quiz. Quiz-word Puzzle. Sports, and others 


Issue of February 16 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Lafavette and the 
can Revolution, with emphasis on Washington Latavette incidents. 
Theme Article: The Russian Satellite Nations — Romania, Poland, Hungary, 


Betty Smith. The scene ot 


Ameri- 








Military bases built in Panama proper 
during World War IIL. 

Needed for defense of Canal 

Panama Legislature 
vith | 5 

2 OOO | 


the Canal Zone withdrawn. 


against treaty 
concerning bases. 


». troops trom bases outside 


U. S. action praised 
Strong 
small country 
Some 


reign troops 


country respected rights of 
Panama 

others favor U. § 
U. S. Government hires local workers 


nd | 


against 


pe ople of 


| bases 


S. troops buy in Panama stores 


New Half-dollar — p. 3 


Round up the coin collectors of the 
lass and invite them to make a novel 
presentation of the latest news on U. S. 
They intro 
luction of themselves and then proceed 


coins should originate an 


reading of the news 


rranged in chorus forf 


vith a item 


COIN COLLE( 
Narrator | 


TORS CHORUS 


have the honor of pre- 
senting to you the 7A Coin Collectors’ 
Chorus. 1 know that we are all, in a 
coin collectors. We collect nickels 


ind dimes, the 


SCTISE 


humble penny, and 


ind half-dollars, when we can 
Manv are the add 
oO nur dish 

} 


VoiShing 


quarters 
wavs in which we 
collection 


baby sitting, 


running errands, shoveling 


snow, cleaning cars, having birthdays 
Mianv are the 
with oun 
bubble 


SO 


wavs in which we part 


collection chocolate sodas, 
gifts, 
girls, however, spend 


kind ot 


that looks best in a | iss Case 


gum, movies gadgets. 


bovs ind 
coins to det the 


thei money 


Thev are 


Collectors 
letters ). 


bank account because rare coins some- 


Coin spelled with capital 


Their hobby is as good as a 


times have rare values. Let me present 
the Coin Collectors of Class 7A. who 
bring vou news of the U. S. Mint — 
Peggy. Mary, Jean, Herb, Jim, Frank. 

Herb \ half-dollay 


minted within the next few 


new will be 
months. 
Jim: The new coin will have a like- 
ness of Benjamin Franklin on one side 
and the Liberty Bell on the other. 
Herb: Except for limited, 
this is the first new 
30-cent pieces since 1916 
Jean: In that year the present coin 
minted. Ths 
“Liberty 


special 


issues design in 


Was 


present coin has a 


Ladv” on one side and an 


eagle on the other 
Frank: Franklin 


American to be 


fifth 
fully 


will be the 
honored with a 
issued Ccoln. 
Special — halt-dollars 
often been issued to honor well-known 
Americans. But limited numbers 
were issued as collector's items. 
Vary: The other fow 
honored on regular U. S. coins were: 
Jim: Lincoln, on the 1909 penny 
Frank: Jefferson, on the 
nickel... 


Peggy: 


Peggy: have 


} 
OnILY 


\mericans 


1938 
Washington. on the 1932 
quarte! ; 

Herb: Franklin D. 
1946 dime. 

Mary: The crack in the Liberty Bell 
can be seen on the coin. And with keen 
magniftving 


Roosevelt on the 


eyes Or a glass you can 
see part of the inscription, “Proclaim 
Liberty Throughout all the Land Unto 


the Inhabitants Thereof.” 


California’s Gold — p. 5 


Appoint a committee of four pupils 
to study the article “California Marks 
Gold Centennial.” Ask each pupil to 
name one feature of the U. S. postage 
stamp which has been issued in honoy 
of the discovery of gold. (A 3-cent 
stamp, size of a special-delivery stamp, 
shows Sutter's Mill, shows pick, shov: 
pan. ) 

Ask the committee to explain th 
significance of the three-year centen 
nial: 1948 - 1949 - 1950. (1848 — dis- 
covery of goid; 1849 — westward move- 
ment; 1850 — California admitted to 
the Union.) 


Foole and Gallant, Pioneer 
Dogs — (A Story — p. 10) 
Assignments: (1) Read the 

about Foole and Gallant; (2) write a 

three-hundred-word review of the story 

(3) prepare two-minute talks on: A 

Dog I Know; Books About Dogs; Dogs 

of All Lands; How the SPCA Helps 


Dogs; Seeing-Eve Dogs. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Whose likeness will be on the 
new half-dollar? (Benjamin Franklin’s 

2. In what vear did the United 
States buy the Canal Zone? (1904). 

3. Who are the only Presidents ot 
the U. S. to be shown on U. S. coins? 
(Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, F. D 


Roosevelt ). 


story 


4. In what year was gold discovered 
in California? (1848). 

5 The armies of two nations 
U.S.S.R. 


speed any 


what 
occupy Korea? (U. S. 

6. What's the 
vehicle has gone on the ground or 01 
rails? (1,019 miles per hour) 

‘ 2 
this record speed performance on the 
ground? (1948, on January 12). 

S. Is the area of 
larger than Texas? (smaller). 

9. What river runs through — th 
capital of France? (The Seine). 

10. Who is Premier of Franc 
(Robert Schuman). 


and 
tastest 


what vs 


‘ar did this happen 


Fr ance smaller 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19. 


ACROSS l-ot: 3-by; 5-sir; 6-red; 8-USA 
ear; 10-pen; 11-try; 12-coo; 13-pie; 15-nor; 18 
19-sh; 20-rap; 23-Ina; 24-ven J 
26-ere 

DOW N:1-O1se; 2-France; 3-Breton; 4-year 
sup: 7-dry; 13-Paris; 14-inane; 16-osier; 17-Kh 
21 pat; 22-rve 


22-rio 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14. 


1. WHO’S WHO: D; E;: C; A; B. 

2. PLAC ¢S IN THE NEWS: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4 

3. YOUR MONEY F. D. Roosevelt, Thor 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, George Washingt 

4. WHAT WE HAVE: 1-28,500,000; 2-68.00 
000; 32-28,000,000 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Mastift; 
Atlantic Ocean is No. 1; Pacific Ocean is No. - 
3-Benjamin Franklin's likeness. 
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How old were you — 
when you started voting? 


















I. We don’t mean voting in political 
elections. We mean the kind of voting 
you do every day. For it’s a fact that every 
time you buy a candy bar or a magazine or 
a roll of film—or anything at all—you cast 
a “‘vote”’ in favor of some product over a 
competing product. 


Mouric 
Kennet 
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Directc 
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Oliver 
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2. That's how you, and other Americans, tj VAAL) ERATE BS 4 = 
tell the nation’s manufacturers not only tt LL jh) va Z JUNIC 
what kind of products you want, but also Z ‘ die ij Zp aclus 
how much you're willing to pay. The manu- : @ De 
facturer who fails to win your “votes” a 
soon goes out of business. on - 
‘Se a 
$1.50 
yeor 
Office 
Gene 
220 E 
Prod 
3. On the other hand, the manufacturer Us 
who does satisfy you is the one who stays , 
; . ano 
in business and grows. And, as your pur- 
chases—your “‘votes’”’—boost his produc- v.N 
tion, he becomes able to give you more Calif 
and better products at fair prices. Fran 
All | 
( 
Foo! 
St 
Most people say they think 10 And about half of that is plowed Wor 
to 15 cents out of each dollar of back by industry to pay for the Juni 
sales would be a fair profit for busi- progress and development that give Star 
ness to make, Government figures Americans more good things than Citi 
show that industry averages less are enjoyed by any other people Shu 
4. This profit and loss system is what than half. that much profit! on earth! The 
gave birth to mass production and its twin ‘ 
brother—volume sales. It is the very back- 
bone of America’s amazing growth from a Spo 
pioneer country to the world’s most pro- Son 
ductive and most prosperous nation. It has Hoy 
every other system yet devised beaten to a Sta 
standstill! It is your best guarantee of an ATIONAL SSOCIATION OF ANUFACTU RERS Scie 


opportunity to be successful, 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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Here is the new half-dollar. The date 1948 
will appear in the space marked XXXX. 


A new U. S. half-dollar will soon 
be minted. The coin will have a like- 
ness of Benjamin Franklin on one 
side and the Liberty Bell on the 
other. (See picture.) 

Except for limited, special issues, 
this is the first new design in 50-cent 
pieces since 1916. In that year the 
present coin was minted. It has a 
“Liberty Lady” on one side and an 
eagle on the other. 

Franklin will be the fifth Ameri- 
can citizen to be honored with a fully 


Mints New Half-Dollar 


issued coin. (Special 
half - dollars have 
often been issued 
to honor well- 
known Americans. 
But only a limited 
number of them 
were issued. The 
latest of these was 
a Booker T. Wash- 
ington half - dollar, 
issued in 1947.) 
The four U. S. Presidents who 
have been honored on U. S. coins 


- were: Lincoln, on the 1909 penny; 


Jefferson, on the 1938 nickel; Wash- 
ington, on the 1932 quarter; Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, on the 1946 dime. 
No one knows who the Indian on 
the 1859 penny was or if he ever ex- 
isted. The Indian on the 1913 nickel 
is the composite portrait of three 
Indians. This means the portrait 
combines the features of the three. 











Panama Refuses fo 


In 1904 the United States bought 
from Panama the _ten-mile-wide 
Panama Canal Zone. 

During World War II our Govern- 
ment decided that this narrow strip 
of land was not big enough for de- 
fending the Canal. The Panama gov- 
ernment gave us permission to build 
military bases in Panama. 

After the war our Government 
wanted to keep some of these bases 
outside the Canal Zone. It drew up 
a treaty with officials of the Panama 
government. We planned toslease 13 
bases and pay Panama $45,000 a year 
for this right. 


TREATY TURNED DOWN 

The treaty was sent to the Panama 
legislature. (Just as treaties are sent 
to our Senate.) But the legislature 
voted against the treaty. 

So the U. S. began to withdraw its 
2,000 troops from bases outside the 
Canal Zone. Officials from other 
countries praised the U. S. action. 
They said the U. S. was setting a 
good example of a strong country 
respecting the rights of a small coun- 


It is still possible that a treaty may 
be arranged. Some people in Panama 
do not want foreign troops in their 


Lease Bases to U. S. 





Location of Panama Canal 


country. Others say that it would be 
good for Panama to have U. S. bases. 
Our Government hires local work- 
ers. And our troops buy goods in 


Panama stores. 


The lease will be discussed again 


in the near future. 
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you, made them- 


WITH YOUR OWN FAIR FINGERS! 





Coconut Macaroons 


OATE-BAIT THAT NEVER FAILS! 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
3 cups (2 Ib.) shredded coconut 
1 teaspoon vanilla (if desired) 


1. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and coconut. 


2. Add vanilla, if desired. 


3. Drop from teaspoon on greased 
baking sheet, about 1 inch apart. 
4. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
10 minutes, or until a delicate 
brown. 


5. Remove from pan at once. 
(Makes about 30 macaroons.) 


Fruited Coconut Macaroons: Sub- 
stitute 1 cup finely chopped dates, 
dried prunes, or apricots for 1 cup 
coconut. 


Nut Macaroons: Substitute 1 cup 
coarsely chopped peanuts for 1 cup 
coconut. 








The Origmal Sweerened 


Condensed Milk © The Borden Ca 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC -28 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y¥. 
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KOREA 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mission for Korea has arrived in 
Seoul, capital of Korea. Thousands 
of flag-waving, torch-bearing Koreans 
lined the streets and cheered the 
Commission. 

The Commission hopes to hold an 
election for a Korean national gov- 
ernment. At present Korea is divided 
into two zones. One is occupied by 
U. S. troops, the other by Russian 
troops. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
U.S.S.R. 


The two checked areas on the map 
are Pakistan. Black area is Kashmir. 


Kashmir is a province north of 
India. (See map above.) It was for- 
merly a princely state. 

After Padia and Pakistan became 
separate countries, the ruler of Kash- 
mir placed his state under the pro- 
tection of India, 

India has now complained to the 
Security Council that raiders from 
Pakistan have invaded Kashmir. In- 
dia wants the Security Council to 
order the fighting in Kashmir to stop. 

When the fighting has stopped, 
India wishes the U. N. to hold a vote 
among the people of Kashmir. The 
vote will decide whether Kashmir 
will be part of India or of Pakistan. 

Most people believe Kashmir will 
vote to join Pakistan. Pakistan is a 
Moslem state. Most of the people of 
Kashmir are Moslems. India is a 





Hindu state. 


United Nations News 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 








Ukrainian Delegate 


Dmitri Z. Manuilsky has been ap- 
pointed Ukrainian delegate to the 
Security Council. This means the 
Council is now complete. Mr. Man- 
uilsky is Foreign Minister of the 
Ukraine. 

The Ukraine was elected to the 
Security Council last November 13 
for a two-year term. 


LITTLE ASSEMBLY 


The U. N.’s Little Assembly met 
for the first time January 5. Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico was elected 
President of the Little Assembly. 

The Little Assembly is a new organ 
of the U. N. It will meet between the 
sessions of the General Assembly. 
(See U. N. News in Junior Scholastic, 
Dec. 8.) 

At its first meeting the Little As- 
sembly set up a committee to write 
rules for its meetings. The rules were 
approved a few days later. 


Veto Power 


The veto power of the Big Five on 
the Security Council is the most im- 
portant matter before the Little As- 
sembly. The Big Five on the Security 
Council are: the U. S., Great Britain, 
France, Russia, China. 

Each of the Big Five has the power 
of veto. This means that if one of 
them votes “no,” a motion cannot be 
passed even if every other member 
of the Council votes for it. 

Use of the veto has often kept the 
Security Council from taking action. 

The Little Assembly will discuss 
possible changes in the veto power. 
The U. S. asked that members of the 
Assembly be given until March 15 to 
offer suggestions about the veto. The 
U. S. request was approved by the 
Assembly. 


PALESTINE 


The five-man U. N. Palestine com- 
mission is discussing raising troops 
to send to Palestine. The troops 
would be used to put the partition 
plan into effect and end the fighting 
between Jews and Arabs. 
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GOLD CENTENNIAL 
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OULD you be unhappy if gold 

were found on your property? 

John A. Sutter was, back in 
1848. 

Sutter had built a mill near Colo- 
ma; California. He owned a lot of 
property in that area. On January 
24, 1848, an employee, James W. 
Marshall, discovered gold in the 
millstream. 

Sutter was not happy about the 
discovery. He wanted to start a 
peaceful colony on his land. He knew 
that as soon as word of the discov- 
ery spread, his land would be over- 
run with gold-hungry men. This 
would put an end to his project for 
a permanent colony. 

So Sutter and Marshall tried to 
keep the discovery a secret. But the 
workmen spread the word that gold 
had been discovered. 

By the spring of 1849, word of the 
gold had spread far. Wagon trains 
were heading West. Ships sailed 
down the Atlantic, around the tip 
of South America, and up to Cali- 
fornia. The Gold Rush was on. Thou- 
sands of men poured into California 
to seek gold. This westward trek con- 
tinued for many years. 

On September 9, 1850, California 
became the Union’s thirty-first state. 

On January 24, 1948, California 
began a three-year centennial* to 
celebrate the discovery of gold, the 
Gold Rush, and statehood. 

This is what the discovery of gold 
meant in the history of the United 
States: 

With the discovery of gold, a great 
westward migration began in the 
U. S. Without gold, it would prob- 
ably have been many more years 
before the U. S. expanded to the 
Pacific. 

The first transcontinental railroad 
in the U. S. was built to link the East 
with the thriving West. 

Gold from California helped to 
finance the Union Armies in the Civil 
War. Gold from California was the 
foundation of some of the great per- 
sonal fortunes in our country. Some 
of these fortunes were used to build 
up our industries. 

See Discovery of Gold stamp, page 
18. 


* Means word defined on page 12. 


Dotted area shows Mother Lode* 
of gold-bearing quartz, scene of the 
Gold Rush of ‘49 and still one of 
our richest gold-producing areas. 
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A racing shell on the River Seine 
passes the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 


sign reading: “Bread at ll 

o'clock.” This means that there 
will be no bread in the bakery until 
that hour. Then it will be taken from 
the oven and be quickly sold out. 

Outside the bakery a line of 
French people forms on the side- 
walk. There are housewives, chil- 
dren, and men. Each one holds his 
place in the line waiting the hour 
when the bakery will open and the 
bread will be sold. 

The waiting customers can smell 
the fragrant, warm, golden loaves as 
they are taken from the ovens. Ex- 
citement runs through the line. Then 
the bakery opens. 

As the long loaves are handed over 
the counter, each customer gives the 
baker money and ration tickets. 
Then he takes the bread, unwrapped, 
in his hands and goes off. 

Scenes such as this one are going 
on in bakeries all over France to- 
day. France has a shortage of wheat. 


I’ THE bakery window there is a 


This means that she also has a short- 
age of bread. The bread is made of 
wheat and corn meal. The French do 
not like corn meal in their bread. 
But they have no choice. 

Bread is tightly rationed in France. 
Each person gets about one loaf a 
week. This is not very much when 
you consider that bread is the most 
important food to the French. 

The French eat more bread than 
any other food. They like to eat it at 
every meal and between meals. 
When they cannot get enough bread 
they are hungry and discontented.* 


WAR DAMAGE 


The shortage of bread, like the 
shortage of almost everything else 
in France, is the effect of World War 
II. France was so badly damaged 
during the war that it will be many 
years before she can again produce 
what her people need. Here is what 
the war cost France: 

620,000 people killed. 

2,500,000 people taken as prison- 
ers of war or as slave labor. 

1,229,000 homes destroyed and 
5,000,000 people left homeless. . 

556,000 other buildings destroyed 
or damaged. 

14,000 locomotives 
damaged, or stolen. 


destroyed, 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


French army truck in Le Havre carrying food collected on Friendship 
Train. Sign reads: ‘Thank you! Long live America. The children of France.” 


France Today 


825,000 passenger and freight cars 
destroyed. 

2,000 miles of railway track de- 
stroyed. 

780,000 motor vehicles damaged 
beyond repair. 

6,800 railroad and highway bridges 
blown up. 

1,500,000 tons of shipping (ships 
weighing that much) destroyed. 

75 per cent of all harbor facilities 
ruined. 

6,640,000 acres of land made unfit 
for cultivation. 

France lost many young workers 
Some were killed. Others were taken 
from the country. When they were 
able to find their way back, many of 
them were sick. Many found their 
homes destroyed, their families miss- 
ing. 

The workers of France today do 
not get enough to eat. A man cannot 
do as much work when he is under- 
fed as when he is well-fed. And there 
is much work to be done. 

These workers do not have 
enough tools and factories to pro- 
duce the goods France needs. Fac- 
tories must be rebuilt. New tools for 


industry and farming must be 
bought. 
France is one of the countries 


which is receiving stopgap aid from 
the U. S. this winter. And France 





Press Assor's 











will take part in the Marshall Plan 
to help Europe to help itself. 


LIFE IS HARD 


Life in France today is hard. Food, 
clothing, and fuel are strictly ra- 
tioned. For example, every month 
each person gets a 3-inch square 
block of gritty soap. This soap must 
do for all washing, cleaning, and 
scrubbing for a month. U. S. soap 
can be bought on the black market. 
One cake costs about 50c. Most 
people cannot afford this. 

Here is what the average French 
family eats during a day: 

Breakfast: bread and coffee. The 
coffee is made from acorns, with 

little chicory and a few coffee 
beans ground in. 

Dinner: soup, bread, salad, vege- 
table. Meat or fish about once a 
week. 

Supper: bread, wine, and perhaps 
1 bowl of porridge. 

The French also get a little cheese 
ind, if they are lucky, an egg once 
1 week. 

To get enough to eat people who 
have money can buy food from the 
black market. People who cannot 
ifford these high prices do not get 
enough to eat. 

Most clothing now being worn 
was bought before the war. New 
lothing is expensive, rationed, and 
made of poor material. 

There is no leather for shoes. Shoe 
soles are made of thick pieces of 





wood, The tops are made of canvas 
or straps. Some have rope soles. 

In cities, most apartment houses 
are heated one or two months out 
of the year. When they can get wood 
or coal, the tenants heat one room 
in their apartments with small stoves 

Electricity is turned off two days 
a week in each district. This is done 
to save coal. 

In country villages, the people are 
better off. They grow their own food, 
spin their own wool, and gather 
wood for fuel. 


SCHOOLS 


In France most schools are run 
by the government. Some schools are 
private schools. Others are church 
schools, most of them Catholic. 

All the government-run schools in 
France teach the same subjects. And 
they teach these subjects at the same 
rate of speed. If you were a French 
pupil and your family moved from 
one province of France to another, 
you would find your new classmates 
studying exactly what you had been 
studying in your old school 

School starts at eight in the morn- 
ing and ends at four in the after. 
noon. In the lower grades pupils 
study French, arithmetic, geography 
history, reading, writing and draw- 
ing. They listen to lectures on polite- 
ness, good behavior, and their future 
duty as citizens. 

French schools have never had 
many extra activities such as sports, 


Press Association 


People of all ages in France ride bicycles. Street scene in Paris. 
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INP 
French girl in Caen carrying home 
family bread ration. Note thick 
wooden soles on shoes she wears. 


school clubs, etc. They used to have 
gymnastics. But today the children 
get so little*to eat that they do not 
have enough energy for gymnastics. 

Many schools serve lunch to their 
pupils. They try to make sure the 
pupils get some of the foods they 
need. The government gives the 
schools some food. Other food comes 
from U. S. relief agencies. Thijs win- 
ter many school lunches wil! be 
made of food from the Friendship 
Train. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

France is a republic, with a con- 
gress called the Parliament. There 
are two houses in the Parliament — 
the National Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of the Republic. 

The National Assembly makes the 
laws. Its members are elected di- 
rectly by the people. 

The Council gives advice to the 
Assembly. It can delay the actions 
of the Assembly if it disagrees with 
them. 

The Parliament elects the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The President 
does not have much power. He may 
ask the Assembly to reconsider any 
law he disagrees with. The President 
is Vincent Auriol. 

The President chooses the Pre- 
mier, who must be approved by 
Parliament. The Premier decides 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Our Progress Under Freedom 


‘““B TS ONLY in America,” said a much traveled gen- 
tleman, “that hot water comes out of the hot water 
faucet.” © 

This isn’t just a joke. It is a tribute that the whole 
world pays to American efficiency. We make gadgets 
work. We make buildings scrape the sky. We make auto, 
mobiles run and airplanes fly. We do things. Other na- 
tions do things too. But we do so much more. 

The progress we have made under freedom is one 
of the “miracles of mankind.” 

Our wartime production astonished the world. An 
old-time boast became a wartime slogan: “If it is diffi- 
cult, we do it immediately. The impossible takes a lit- 
tle longer.” 

We are the richest nation in the world, and we have 
the highest standard of living. We have more than half 
of all the telephones in the world, 29 million of them. 
We have 34 million radios and 18 million vacuum 
cleaners. We have 26 million homes with bath tubs, and 


18 million with central heating. We ride around in 28 
million automobiles. . 

Any American who does not have all of these “luxu- 
ries’ thinks he is unfortunate. And any American who 
has none of them considers himself to be without the 

ery necessities of life. And he is! We can never rest 
until all of our people have all these necessities which 
in other countries are thought of as “luxuries.” 

We have made more goods available to more people 
than any other country. At the same time, our work- 
men earn more money for their labor and work fewer 
hours to earn that money. 

For we have learned that in the prosperity of our 
people lies the key to industrial prosperity. Without a 
prosperous market for its goods, industry would soon 
wither. And to make more of these goods available to 
more people, we have to raise the standard of living 
of all people. Industry and labor must go forward hand 
in hand. They are partners in the American dream. 


Not by Bread Alone 


Of course we are proud of our progress. There are 
good reasons for it. We have the benefits of our vast 
natural resources, and our climate. We also have our 
system of free enterprise, which has given us the will to 
do things and helped us to develop our scientific effi- 
ciency and mass production. But we believe that our 
basic freedoms, our resources of people from every- 
where on the earth, and our unconquerable spirit have 
even more to do with our progress. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





Yes, our unconquerable spirit. For we value our 
spiritual and social progress even more than our materia] 
progress. None of us believes that material gains are- 
or ought to be — the great goal of all our effort. We are 
on our way to the better society that our ancestors 
dreamed about, even if we have not yet arrived. And 
nothing will stop us. There are obstacles along the road, 
and sometimes we stand still, or even fall back a step 
But always, on the long trek, we go forward. 

Public education, now commonplace among progres- 
sive countries, was our idea. We started it. We fostered 
it. We know that we have not arrived at our goal, and 
that we must have more, and more and more educa- 
tion. Even so, our 1947 figures of 28,500,000 students in 
elementary and secondary schools is a pretty good rec- 
ord. And we have 2,400,000 students in our colleges and 
universities. 

Church membership of around 68 million is impor- 
tant. But just as important is the fact that people can 
express themselves through 260 different religious faiths 

Does jive send you? Or basketball?, Well, all this 
comes under the old-fashioned name of recreation 
Older folks take theirs in golf or fishing. But Americans 
of all ages like to have fun! We like it enough to b: 
willing to pay for it — $8,000,000,000 each year. Having 
fun is an essential part of living. 

Free public libraries were also an American idea 
Twenty-six million of us borrow books from libraries 
each year. These libraries are maintained by federal 
state or local funds. Colleges, universities and many 
schools and institutions have their own libraries. Then 
there are many special libraries in technical and pro- 
fessional fields. The gifts of Andrew Carnegie and many 
others have helped provide public libraries in hundreds 
of communities. 


Cure for Democracy’s Ills Is More Democracy 


We know we fall short of our ideals. For example, 
many of our people still live in slums. But large-scale 
slum clearance is being carried out in many cities. And 
shining new homes are being built, some with the as- 
sistance of public funds. There are not yet enough new 
homes going up. But how much or how little public 
housing we will have is something that we, the people, 
through our legislators, will decide. 

For we are never satisfied! We still have many prob- 
lems and imperfections, many unrealized dreams. But 
to go forward we need only to look back with humilit) 


to our past — a good past. For we have learned that the 
cure for the imperfections of democracy is — more 


democracy! 
Nothing is finished. The future, full of opportunity 


stretches before us. We shall remain a great and for- 
ward-looking nation only if we keep true to the demo- 


cratic faith of our fathers. 
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Science has given us not only modern farm machinery; 
it has also developed hardier plants, with greater 
food value, and helped wipe out many plant diseases. 











Until the sewing machine made possible the production 
of clothing in factories, clothes were usually made 
at home. Sewing clothes was another chore for mother. 





























Once steel was expensive, took a long time to make. 
The cheap and abundant production of steel paved the 
way for many of the developments of modern industry. 





Medical discoveries have enabled us to triumph over 
pain, and save lives by delicate surgical operations. 
We have also found cures for many dreaded diseases. 











Every 24 hours the modern newspaper swiftly gathers 
the news from every corner of the world, and brings 
it to our doorstep, free of government interference. 


The barn dance of great-grandfather’s time is still 
lots of fun today. But science has added to our fun 
by giving us many more ways of enjoying ourselves. 
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Illustration by Wesley Dennis, from “‘A Treasury of Dog Stories’’ (Rand McNally) 


FOOLE AND GALLANT 


By CATHERINE C. COBLENTZ 


WO Mastiffs leaned over the side of 

the Speedwell as it came to an- 
chor in Plymouth Harbor more than 
three hundred years ago. To one the 
trip had seemed long and unhappy; to 
the other it had been a joyful ad- 
venture. 

The second dog had been made 
much of by the sailors who called him 
Gallant. But the first was clumsy and 
always managed to be in everyone’s 
way, so the sailors teased him and 
named him Foole. 

Even as the dogs stood watching the 
land, Gallant from the corner of his 
eye saw a sailor approaching with a 
coil of rope in his hands. Dropping his 
forepaws from the railing, Gallant 
moved swiftly out of his way. But 
Foole was slower in seeing the man, 
and his leap was so ill-timed that rope, 
sailor, and dog sprawled on the floor 
together. 

“Oh, Foole, what a nuisance you 
are!” came the angry words from the 
sailor as the dog’s frantic efforts only 
succeeded in entangling them more 
thoroughly. “Why can’t you be smart 
and careful like Gallant?” And the 
sailor kicked out at the animal. Just 
then Captain Martin Pring appeared. 

“Foole is all right. He will show you 
what a fine dog he is, some of these 
days,” declared the Captain, laughing 
a little at the efforts of dog and man to 
free themselves. 

At the sound of Martin Pring’s voice, 
Foole struggled more fiercely than ever. 
Finally with a great bound he left the 
sailor alone among the rope coils, while 
he rushed to lick frantically at the Cap- 
tain’s hands. 

“Yes, old boy, I know you're glad the 
journey is over. The sailors haven't 
been any too kind to your clumsiness,” 
consoled the Captain. “And the name 


This story is reprinted by permission of Mrs. 
Coblentz from the book, Animal Pioneers. Pub- 
lished by Atlantic Monthly Press. Copyright 1936 
by Cotherine C. Coblentz. 


they have given you is a hard one to 
bear. But names can be lived down.” 

He patted Foole’s head, and stopped 
with a caress for Gallant before setting 
about the business of seeing that the 
boat was properly unloaded and the 
men comfortably located on the New 
England shore. 

For it was many years before the 
coming of the Mayflower that Captain 
Pring sailed into Plymouth Harbor with 
two ships to be loaded with sassafras 
roots. In those days an oil was made 
from these roots, which was much in 
demand as a medicine in England. 

The mastiffs were delighted to be on 
land. In and out of the cedarwood they 
rushed, and among the spruce and firs. 
Sometimes they chased a deer or a fox 
a little way, or leaped after the vanish- 
ing tail of a rabbit. At night they slept 
with the men behind a barricade. This 
barricade the sailors had built of logs 
and it was erected close to the shore. 

Often in the evening the dogs saw 
a strange sight. When one of the boys 
who was with Martin Pring would 
bring out his zither and start playing 
it, Indians would slip softly out of ‘the 
wood and up to the group of white 
men. Some evenings there might be 
only a few of them. At other times over 
a hundred would be there. 

“Down, Gallant; down, Foole! Lie 
still,” warned Captain Pring when he 
saw the Indians were afraid of the 
large dogs. So the two lay by the fire 
and watched the red men capering to 
the sound of the music. 

The white men gave their visitors 
small pieces of bright cloth or a few 
beads. In return, the Indians brought 
gifts of tobacco, tobacco pipes and skins. 

At the end of a certain day one of 
the Englishmen did not come in with 
the others. He was evidently lost in 
the woods about Plymouth, and Cap- 
tain Pring called the two mastiffs. 

“Go and find him,” he said, holding 
out an old coat that belonged to the 


one who had strayed. The dogs smelled 
the coat and both bounded off, by 
after a little, Foole returned to the 
camp. 

Seizing a short pole with a pointed 
iron at one end, he rushed over to Ca, 
tain Pring with this held firmly in his 
mouth. As usual he expected to be 
patted, for carrying a half-pike in his 
mouth was his one and only trick. 

This time Captain Pring looked at 
him in disgust and turned away with 
out saying a word. 

Foole crept under some bushes and 
lay there for a long time with his head 
between his paws, his eyes peering 
mournfully out at the world. 

He saw Gallant march proudly back 
into camp with the lost man by his side 

“I never should have found my way 
if it hadn’t been for Gallant,” the one 
who had been lost declared. “I must 
have wandered at least six miles in the 
wrong direction.” 

Foole crept slowly out from unde: 
the bushes. Martin Pring was stroking 
Gallant. “Such a splendid dog! He is 
certainly living up to his name,” said 
the Captain. 


Arrer that Foole kept much to him- 
self. All alone he watched from a little 
hill when the Discoverer, the first ot 
the two ships to be loaded with roots 
departed for England. Thirteen men 
and one boy sailed that day. So man 
less people to tease him! 

On another hill the Indians watched 
the ship out of the harbor. There wer 
but few white men left in their land 
they thought. If they could get fo. 
themselves the shelter the strangers hac 
built, they would have the piece o! 
wood that made music. There would 
be much cloth, too, and many beads 
Deep in the woods they gathered and 
made their plans. 

At the barricade thirty white me’ 
and boys and the two mastiffs were left 
Each day the dogs were sent with the 
men to the woods. One morning when 
the Speedwell was nearly loaded, Foole 
chanced upon his half-pike, which he 
had not carried since the day Gallant 
had won for himself so much praise. 

But this morning he grabbed it with 
delight and insisted on taking it with 
him. It was so long it would catch be 
tween the trees and delay his progres: 

“Such a fool!” said the men. 

But Foole did not seem to hear, and 
taking his station where he was tol< 
carefully placed his half-pike at his 
feet. Somehow it seemed goed com 
pany. 

The weather was exceedingly warm 
and when midday arrived the men ate 
their lunch and lay down in the shad 
for a short sleep. Gallant, too, closed 
his eyes, but Foole kept watching his 














half-pike as though he expected it to 
jump up and run away into the forest. 

Suddenly the ship’s cannon boomed 
through the stillness. Foole sprang up, 
his half-pike held in his mouth. 

Gallant sleepily opened his eyes, but 
ne of the men, who had been wak- 
ened, yawned and turned to his com- 
panions: — 

“Guess the Captain is just seeing 
whether the cannon is in order before 
ve sail.” 

Then Gallant followed the. speaker's 
<ample and closed his eyes once more. 

Everything seemed peaceful. There 

is only the occasional chirp of a bird, 
the humming of a bee, to break the still- 
ess. 

But Foole stood erect, listening. 
What if some danger threatened his 
( iptain! 

Across the hush broke the second 
shot of the cannon, sharp and menac- 
ng. Foole was off, his half-pike in his 
nouth. 

Before Gallant was on his feet, or 
the sleepy men had struggled to their 
knees, Foole was at the edge of the 
forest and heading for the barricade. 
It did not matter to him that those log 
valls were surrounded by Indians 
med with arrows and determined to 
capture the place. They had watched 
for such a moment when most of the 
nen would be away, some of them in 
the woods and others with Captain 
Pring on the Speedwell, making ready 
for its sailing. The barricade was practi- 
cally defenseless. All the food for the 
vhite men’s journey was there, too. 

The only thing that mattered to 
Foole’ was the finding of his Captain. 
For somehow he understood that the 
second boom of the ship’s cannon was 
Martin Pring’s call for help. 

Straight into the Indians’ midst 
Foole rushed, and with wild yells the 
ed men scattered as this huge dog 
umed with a shining weapon bounded 
fearlessly upon them. Even the dogs of 
these white men went armed! 

And Martin Pring, leaving the 
Speedwell, from the deck of which he 
had seen the attack upon the barricade 
and the sudden appearance of Foole, 
vas nearly knocked over by that mastiff. 
Martin Pring didn’t seem to mind. 

“Foole! Great, great Foole!” he 
ried. “I always said your day would 
ome!” 

It was six months from the time the 
nastiffs left England before they saw 
he shores of their homeland again — 
hey were the first dogs of Englishmen 
to spend a summer in North America. 
And much was made of both of them — 
»f Gallant, who had found the man who 
vas lost, and of Foole, who, with his 
half-pike, had broken up the attack of 
the Indians on the Englishmen’s barri- 
ade. 
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hearty flavor — a breakfast 
with real “get up and go”! 
That's Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original Niag- 
dra Falls Product. 


Golden-good and full of 
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WHAT IS SABOTAGE? 


Sabotage (SAB-oh-tazh. Pronounce 
the first a as in act, the second as in 
art.) is malicious injury to work, 
tools, machines. It is often used to 
mean damage done by enemy agents 
during wartime. 

Here is the way the word came 
into being. 

When power looms were first in- 
troduced in France, the workmen of 
the mills didn’t like them. So they 
threw their wooden shoes into the 
machinery and put the looms out of 
order. 

A wooden shoe is called a sabot in 
France. From it came the other 
word “sabotage.” 


WORDS FROM THE 


Publishing 
World 


Preface (PREF-iss) An introduc- 
tion or explanation at the beginning 
of a book. 

Index (IN-deks) A table or list of 
topics, names, objects, and so on. An 
index tells where these topics may 
be found in a book. An index is usu- 
ally arranged alphabetically. 

Table of contents (KON-tents) A 
list of what a book contains, usually 
a list of chapter titles. 

Leaf A page of a book, usually 
printed on both sides. 

Folio (FOE-li-oh. Pronounce the i 
as in if.) A sheet of paper folded 
once to make two leaves (four 
pages) of a book. 

Binding (BINE-ding) The cover 
within which the leaves of a book 
are fastened. 

Jacket (JACK-it) The paper wrap- 
per around the cover of a book. 

Blurb (Pronounce the wu as in 
urge.) An announcement or adver- 
tisement, especially one of praise. A 


blurb about a book or its author is 
usually printed on the back of the 
jacket or on the folded-over parts of 
the jacket. 

List price The retail selling price 
of a book. 

Frontispiece (FRU N-tiss-pees. Pro- 
nounce the u as in urge.) An illustra- 
tion facing the title page. 


(Next week: Words from the Television World.) 


GOOD 
AIM 


Shooting a basket, 
if you have this play- 
ers height, isn’t any 
trick at all. But some 
people find pronounc- 
ing the word height 
quite a trick. They 

~~ get all fouled up on 
the last five letters. 
Height is pronounced as if it were 
spelled hite —to rhyme with bite. 
Never put an extra h on the end of 
the word. Never pronounce it hite-th. 


S-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-5 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





centennial (sen-TEN-e-uhl) A 100- 
year period or its completion. A 100- 
year anniversary or celebration. From 
the Latin words centum (hundred) and 
annum (years). 

Mother Lode (LOHD). A lode is a 
vein of ore-bearing rock, separated from 
other veins. In mining, the Mother 
Lode is the name given to the region of 
gold-bearing ore along the western foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
in California. 

discontented (DIS-kon-TEN-ted) dis- 
satisfied, uneasy in mind, wanting some- 
thing different. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Charles de Gaulle (Sharl de GOAL). 
French pronunciation. 

Robert Schuman (Ro-BEHR SHU- 
mahn). French pronunciation. 

Vincent Auriol (VAN-san O-ree-al). 
French pronunciation. 


Junior Writers 


Send contributions to: Junior Write: 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. All contribu 
tions must be signed by your teacher. 


Bubbles 


Grandpa wanted to forget his troubles 
He took out his pipe and blew som 


bubbles. 


Sis studied for her exam in math 
While upstairs taking a bubble bath. 


Junior had only a corncob pipe; 
For blowing bubbles it wasn’t the type 


He used big brother's saxophone; 
It made fine bubbles but ruined the 
tone. 


Babe needs no 
drools, 

She’s making bubbles with nature’s 
tools. 


pipe, for when sh« 


Our family makes troubles go away 
By blowing bubbles and being gay. 


Joy V 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Why | Like Dogs 

Dogs, as you know, are called “man’s 
best friend.” Some people make this 
statement without realizing what it 
means. To most people it just means 
one can enjoy dogs as pets, but to me 
it goes further than just having a pet 
To me dogs are almost human. They 
are like people, all kinds of people. 

Cocker spaniels remind me of the 
average class of people. Terriers are 
like the little men in the world who are 
nothing but bluffs. Then the large dogs 
like the Great Dane, Airedale, collie 
and St. Bernard remind me of people 
of great power and strength. I think of 
the Pekinese and the French poodle as 
being aristocrats. There are many more 
which one could think of, but these 
will give you an idea of what I mean. 

There is something else which | 
adore dogs for. No matter how you talk 
to them or what you say, they seem to 
know and understand you. 

I think a dog is man’s best friend be- 
cause man can say anything he wants 
to get off his chest to a dog, and the 
dog won't tell other people everything 
it knows. In fact, I believe if people 
were more like dogs in that particular 
way, the whole world would be much 
better off. 


Catherine Shaw 
Sayre School for Girls, Lexington, Ky. 
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France 


(Continued from page 7) 


vhat government policy will be. He 
.ppoints many of the civilian and 

\ilitary officials. He appoints the cabi- 
et. 

France’s Premier is Robert Schuman. 
He was a member of Parliament for 
nany years. In 1940 he was arrested 

the Germans When they invaded 
France. He escaped and joined the 
French Resistance (underground). 

Mr. Schuman became Premier last 
November. He is a member of the 
M. R. P. Party. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


There are many political parties in 
France. The largest ones are the So- 
ialist, M. R. P. (Popular Republican 
\Movement), R. P. F. (Rally of the 
French People), and Communist. 

Each of these parties wishes to con- 
trol the government. Recently the Com- 
munists got most of the French workers 
to go out on strike. After several weeks 
the workers found out that the Com- 
munists were not interested in getting 
hem ‘better working conditions. The 
Communists had hoped to make con- 
litions so bad in France that they could 
take over the government. When the 
vorkers realized this they went back 
) their jobs. 

The R. P. F. is headed by General 
Charles de Gaulle, leader of the “Free 
French” during the war. He was head 
f the first government set up in France 
ifter the war. 

Last fall members of the R. P. F. 
on many of the local French elections. 
General de Gaulle hopes his party will 
vin the next national election. He wants 
1 government with much stronger pow- 
er for the President. 


FACTS IN BRIEF 


Area: 212,737 square miles. France 
vould fit into Texas (265,896 sq. mi.). 

Population: 40,000,000. 

Capital: Paris. (See map on front 
over. ) 

Chief Products: grain, grapes, and 
ther fruits; nuts, sugar beets, flax, po- 
tatoes; timber; cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, 
iorses, poultry; fish, oysters; coal, iron 
narble, slate, building stone, clay. 

Leading Industries: Agriculture; 
nanufacture of silks and other textiles, 
iron and steel, chemicals, furniture, au- 
tomobiles, clothing, gloves, porcelain, 
locks, jewelry, sugar, soap, perfume, 
vine; fishing; dairying. 

(Most industries are producing only 
a fraction of what they did before World 
War II.) 










Read Why VADAL PETERSON, 
Coach at University of Utah, says: 


poys! 





“Quaker Oats 
ls At the Top of My List 
of Training Foods!” 





Other Famous Coaches Agree that 
Quaker Oats Is a Storehouse of Food 
Elements Every Athlete Needs! 





EVERETT N. CASE, 
North Carolina 
State College 


en 





CLARENCE M. PRICE, 
University of 
California 
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Yes, coaches throughout the nation recommend this great 
whole-grain cereal to young athletes who want the foods that 
will help them be stars. Why? Because these men who coach 
championship teams realize how vitally important to athletes 
are the foods that bring the best energy and stamina protection! 


It’s only natural, then, that Quaker Oats is top cereal for athletes. 
Oatmeal is recognized by authorities as leading all other nat- 
ural cereals in these 4 stamina ele- 
ments: Protein, Vitamin B,, Food- 
Energy and Iron. Enjoy a big, deli- 
cious bowlful every day. It’s as good 
for you as it tastes. Just ask any coach! 


za Quaker Oats 


The World's Best Tasting Breakfast? Food 


Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats are the same 
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Citizenship Quiz @& = 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceca 


FEB. 2, 1948 


questions are bated on articles 
ee Ss amb 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card with spaces for keeping 
scores and posting Award Stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. WHO’S WHO 


Here are the names of five persons 
(four living, one dead) mentioned in 
this issue. Under the names are five 
identifications, with a line in front of 
each. Write the letter that appears be- 
fore each name on the line in front of 
that person’s identification. Score 6 
points each. Total, 30. 


(A) Dmitri Manuilsky; (B) Robert 
Schuman; (C) Charles de Gaulle; (D) 
James W. Marshall; (E) Paul Revere. 


__Discovered Gold in California 

— Captured by British 

—Head of French R.P.F. party 

Ukrainian delegate to U.N. Security 
Council 

— Premier of France 


2. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the 
following statements. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 

1. France is almost as large as: 
Pennsylvania; (b) Texas; 
(d) Colorado. 

2. Kashmir is a province near: 
India; (b) Czechoslovakia; (c) 
(d) Guatemala. 

3. John A. Sutter built his mill in: 
(a) Manitoba; (b) the Klondike; (c) 
Florida; (d) California. 

4. Pakistan was 
(a) China; (b) 
Hungarian Empire; 


(a) 
(c) Ohio; 


(a) 
Alaska; 


formerly part of: 
India; (c) Austro- 
(d) Afghanistan. 


My score 


—_—— 


3. YOUR MONEY 


Only four U. S. Presidents have been 
pictured on U. S. coins. Check the four 


Presidents in the following list of eight. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Thomas Jefferson 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Abraham Lincoln 
Warren G. Harding 
Woodrow Wilson 
George Washington 


My score 


4. WHAT WE HAVE 


If you have read the article, “Our 
Progress Under Freedom,” you can 
check the right numbers in answering 


the following questions. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 15. 


1. How many students are there in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
(high schools) in the U. S.? The total 
number is about: 

28,500 28,500,000 285,000,000 

2. Church membership in the U. S. 


is about: 


68,000,000 68,000 6,800,000 


3. How many automobiles are there 
in the U. S.? The total number is about: 


2,800 28,000 28,000,000 
My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your lines un- 
der the pictures. Score 5 points each. 
Total. 15 


answers on the 
My score 


My total score 




















1. Name this breed of 
dog, said to be first 
brought to America 
by white men. 





2. Which is the Pacific Ocean end and which 3. 
the Atlantic Ocean end of this canal? 


Whose likeness 
dollars to be issued 
soon? 
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appears on new half- | 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbuc 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d S:, 
New York 17, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


POLAR BEAR in Brookfield Zoo, Chicago 
Photo by Gloria Ramaquist, Central Junior 
H. S.. Chicago. She used a Brownie Reflex 


INFLATION. Helium-filled balloon in Macy's 
Thanksgiving Day parade. Photo by Richard 
Soul, P. S. 87, New York. (Kodak Vigilante 


CLIFF SWALLOWS’ NESTS. Photo by Clarc 
Barnum, Lander Junior H. S., Lander, Wyo 
ming. Clara used a Kodak 3A. 


SEND 3c STAMP IF YOU WANT YOUR PICTURE BACK 
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US AGAINST THE 

BRITISH, | SHALL 
BE CONTENT! 
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stories behind 
the documents on 
the Freedom Train 


THEY GAVE HIM A LESSOR 


IN 1773 THE BRITISH PASSED THE FAMOUS TEA ACT. THE ENRAGED § 7m 
COLONISTS STAGED THE BOSTON TEA PARTY, 
KEEP IT UP BOYS/ 


REVERE WAS ONE OF THE “INDIANS? 

-~— BY MORNING BOSTON HARBOR 
WILL BE THE BIGGEST 
TEAPOT THE BRITISH 

Hae EVER SEEN/ 
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WITH THEIR CAPTIVE THE BRITISH OFFICERS RIDE 
TOWARD LEXINGTON WHEN ..- 


DO YOUHEAR THAT GUN? V LET THE YANKEE GO/ 
Pry VE WHOLE COUNTRYSIDE A. WE MUST WARN OUR 
YA MUST BE \ppitt, So ee ‘an 


y’ 1 
(Ba rrouseds Ag’ ) 
a — ORs J 


SNe 5 pars a i. oe 
ERS 
Se JY % ay Nati 
ONE INCH FARTHER Yam REVERE NEVER REACHED CONCORD BUT His ; RDENA HAD 
AND YOUAREA SERVED (TS PURPOSE. THE COLONISTS MET THE BRITISH 
19 DEAD MAN/ IN THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. THE BRITISH RETIRED 
KA aS. WITH HEAVY LOSSES AND THE REVOLUTION WAS ON/ 
AFTER THE WAR REVERE RETURNED TO HIS YES, MR FULTON, CAN MAKE / YOU MAY THINK \ #PAUL REVERE WAS PAST4O WHEN 


BUSINESS, HE STARTED A FOUNDRY, THEN A THE COPPER FOR THESE I'M MAD, BUT | HE MADE HIS FAMOUS RIDE IN 
COPPER MILL. WHEN THE UNITED STATES BUILTA BOILERS. BUT WHAT ARE INTEND TO BUILD |} 1775, LIVED TO THE AGE OF SI. 


HE WARNED THE COUNTRYSIDE AS-FAR AS i 
































































































NAVY, REVERE USED HIS MANUFACTURING THEY FOR? A SUCCESSFUL / DURING THE WAROF IIZ,WHEN 
GENIUS TO CREATE GREAT SHIPS, __ STEAMBOAT / / 150 "MECHANICS OF THE TOWN 
SHE'S A GRAND SHIP- “¥ . (| OF BOSTON” OFFERED TO HELP 
OLD IRONSIDES WILL TEACH | AND COPPER-BOTTOMED } BUILD MORE FORTS IN BOSTON 
THOSE BARBARY PIRATES BYMYMILL-IM  && HARBOR, AN AGED MAN NAMED 
A LESSON / PROUD 10 SAY/ PAUL REVERE WAS FIRST TO OFFER 
= PO Se HIS SERVICES ON THE FREEDOM 
7] y VAG an TRAIN 1S THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
OF REVERE'S COMMISSION NS MESSEN- 
jj aes re GER TO THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, A 
REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION. 





IT 1S SIGNED By GENERAL WARREN 

WHO, A FEW DAYS LATER, FELL IN 

THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
Drawings by Edw. Dobrothe 











NEXT WEEK: THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


















































Old Rupp and Ready 


HE SUN SHINES bright in that old 

Kentucky home. "Tis winter and the 
Wildcats are gay. Ralph Beard is ripe 
and Alex Groza is in bloom, while the 
balcony birds make music all the 
ais « 

Which means that the U. of Ken- 
tucky basketball team is once more the 
terror of the land. Imagine a club with 
four All-Americans (Beard, Groza, 
Jack Parkinson, and Jim Jordon), six 
All-Southeastern Conference stars, and 
several just plain great players! 

The man behind this Fort Knox of 
golden boys is Adolph Rupp. Since 
“Old Rupp and Ready” took over the 
coaching 17 years ago, the Wildcats 
have won 317 games and lost 67 —an 
amazing record of .827. 

What’s more, they have captured 
the Southeastern Conference title ten 
times, the last four in a row. If that 
record isn’t tops for big-time college 
play, Roy Rogers is a horse beater. 

When Coach Rupp blew into town 
the other day, I put on my sneakers 
and galloped over to his hotel for an 
interview. I found him under the bed 
sheets, resting up for Kentucky’s game 
that night against St. John’s (N. Y.). 

“Think you'll win?” I asked, knowing 
it would take a miracle and Daddy 
Warbucks for Kentucky to lose. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “My 
boys are in bad shape. Too many in- 
juries. We'll really get going in Feb- 
ruary. Watch us after that.” 

Did he think the “goons” — players 
over 6 feet, 6 inches — are ruining the 
game? 

“Not at all. Unless a big man can 
run, he isn’t much of a menace. You 
can wear him down, running up and 
down the court. And he’s pretty easy 
to get around. 

“The best big man I ever saw was 
George Mikan, of De Paul. Although 
George was 6 feet, 9 inches, he could 
run, jump, shoot, and pass as well or 
better than any 6-footer. A great boy 
to have on your side.” 

What does Rupp look for in a bas- 
ketball player? 

“The first thing I look for is fast re- 
flex action. Next is size. A boy must be 
big enough to play the game. But if he 
is over 6 feet, he must also have speed. 

“The third thing I look for is good 
shooting and passing. Heart, or cour- 
age, is fourth. Can the player keep 
driving and battling when the going 
gets rough?” 


Ralph Beard, Kentucky’s No. 1 Man 


What are the outstanding weak- 
nesses of high school players? 

“Most high school kids are weak in 
ball-handling and defense, They pay 
too much attention to shooting. A good 
eye is important, of course. But boys 
who expect to play college ball should 
work hard on their passing and defen- 
sive skill. What's the good of scoring 15 
points if you give it right back by 
sloppy guarding?” 

Rupp is one of the most colorful 
coaches in the business. To begin with, 
he’s a bench squirmer. While watching 
his team, he squirms right, left; jumps 
up, sits down. He’s quiet for a spell, 
then he’s up again, waving his hands. 

Although he gets excited very easily, 
Rupp has a’ neat sense of humor. A 
sportswriter once asked him how he 
picks his players. Rupp pointed to the 
top of his office door — 6 feet, 2 inches 
high. “If they don’t bump their heads 
when they come in,” he said, “I don’t 
even bother shaking hands.” 

After popping a couple more ques- 
tions at the Baron, I asked him if he 
would outline a few of his plays for 
the basketball-playing readers of Junior 
Scholastic. 

“I'd be glad to,” he said. “But I have 
a better idea. Why don’t you have 
them send for the booklet I wrote. 
They'll find a raft of helpful hints in it 
— good pictures, lets of plays, and 
simple explanations on how to shoot, 
pass, dribble, and guard.” (The adver- 
tisement on page 17, Junior Scholastic, 
Jan. 5 issue tells you how to obtain 
this booklet.) 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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NEW MOVIES 


“T-MEN 
An Eagle-Lion Film 


As you may have guessed, a T-man is 
a first cousin to a G-man. G-man usu- 
ally refers to an F.B.I. agent, However, 
T-man is a slang name for a secret 
service man, or Treasury agent. T-men 
are mainly concerned with tracking 
down counterfeiters. 

This new film shows how two Treas 
ury agents (Dennis O’Keefe and A! 
fred Ryder) round up a ring of coun 
terfeiters. The film begins in Washing 
ton, D. C. An official of the U. S 
Treasury Department explains briefly 
what the Treasury Department does in 
its various divisions, and then shows 
you how the T-men go to work on a 
typical case, 

In order to locate the top men in the 
counterfeiting ring, the two Treasury 
agents in the film pose as criminals and 
worm their way into the confidence of 
an underworld gang. 

T-Men is not as good as The House 
on 92nd Street which presented a true 
story of the F.B.L.’s wartime work 
However, it has suspense and excite 
ment and should give you a clearer 
idea of what Treasury agents do. 

One thing we didn’t like about the 
film was that most. of the criminals in 
it had foreign accents. This gives the 
false impression that foreigners are 
more apt to be “crooks” than people 
born in America. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: ““*“Gentleman’s Agreement 
“The Bishop's Wife. ~““Nicholas Nick 
leby. ““Captain from Castile. ~“So Well 
Remembered. ““The Swordsman. ““Magi 
Town. ““The Fugitive. ““Golden Ear 
rings. ““The Tawny Pipit. ““Romance of 
Rosy Ridge. ““Body and Soul. “Foreve: 
Amber. “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild 
Harvest. “Unconquered. “Desire Me 
“The Foxes of Harrow. “Nightmare Al- 
ley. ““Thunder in the Valley. ““Tycoon 
““Tisa. ““Captain Boycott. ~““I Know 
Where I'm Going. ““The Paradine Cas: 
““The Long Night. ““The Unfinished 
Dance. 

Comedy: ““Where There’s Life. ““The 
Voice of the Turtle. ~“Life with Fathe: 
““The Secret Life of Walter Mitt; 
““Dear Ruth. ““It Had to Be You. “” 
The Senator Was Indiscreet. ““The Bach- 
elor and the Bobby-Soxer. 

Musical: ““Good News. ““Song of 
Love. ““Song of My ‘Heart. ~““Down t 
Earth. “This Time for Keeps. 

Mystery: “*“T-Men. “**Crossfire 
“Ride the Pink Horse. “Out of the Past 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story 

Cartoon: ~““Fun and Fancy Free 
ve~rBambi. 















inflation 


Farmer: “I think I lost a dollar.” 
City Slicker:.“Don’t worry. It must be 
round here some place. A dollar doesn’t 


go very far these days, you know.” 
James Scheck, Mark Twain School, Sedalia, Mo. 


Best Dog 
Evelyn: “What's the best kind of dog 


to own?” 

Patsy: “A hot dog. Instead of it bit- 
ing you and you feeding it, you bite it 
ind it feeds you!” 

Evelyn Shaffer, Tressler Jr. H. 8., Loysville, Pa. 


Poor Pa! 


Teacher (pointing to a deer in a pic- 
ture): “Now, Johnny, tell me what that 
inimal is.” 

Johnny: “I don’t know, teacher.” 

Teacher: “What does your mother 
call your father?” 

Johnny: “Is a beetle that big?” 


Gloria Feiertag, Chinook, Montane 
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You are a guest at a party at Jane’s 
house. When you are ready to leave you 
should: 

A. Get your wraps and, as you open 
the door to go out, shout goodbye to 
the whole group. 

B. Go to Jane and say that it is time 
for you to leave and thank her for the 
good party. 

C. Go to Jane’s mother and then to 
Jane and say that it is time for you to 
leave, and thank each one for the good 
party. 
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Fair Exchange 


Customer: “I warn you that I won't 
be able to pay for this suit you are 
pressing for three months.” 

Clerk: “Oh, that’s all right, sir. Don’t 
worry.” 

Customer: “Thanks. Now, when will 
the suit be ready?” 


Clerk: “In three months, sir.” 
Kenneth McDaniel, Tallassee (Ala.) H. 8. 


The Easy Way 


Billy: “My uncle once fell off a 65- 
foot ladder.” 

Bobby: “Fell off a 65-foot ladder! 
Didn’t he get hurt badly?” 

Billy: “Oh no, he fell off the bottom 


rung.” 
Donald Ray Kees, Norman (Okla.) H. 8. 


Proof Positive 


Visitor: “Is this region healthful?” 

Native: “I should say it is! When I 
first came here, I couldn’t walk across 
the room — I couldn’t even speak. I had 
to stay in bed all day. But since I've 
lived here, look how I’ve changed.” 

Visitor: “Amazing! How long have 
you been here?” 


Native: “Ever since I was born.” 
Katherine Matzek, Franklin Jr. H.S., North Bergen, N.J. 


Colder by Degrees 


An elderly woman bought a cottage 
on the American-Canadian border. Both 
of the governments sent surveyors to 
find out which country she was in. One 
surveyor finally said, “I’m positive your 
cottage is on the American side — by 
three inches.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, “I’m so glad. 
I have heard that the winters in Canada 


are so severe.” 
Randolph Karpinski, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Stovepipe 
Teacher: “Can anyone tell me how a 
stovepipe is made?” 
Johnny: “First you take a big hole, 


and then you wrap some tin around it.” 
Carolyn Wilkie, East Flat Rock School, Tuxedo, N. C. 


Practical 


Pete: “Do you know why you go to 
bed?” 

Joe: “To sleep.” 

Pete: “No.” 

Joe: “Why?” 

Pete: “Cause the bed wont come to 


you.” 
Eugene Boone, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NOTICE, JOKESTERS 
When sending jokes to Junior Scho- 


lastic be sure to give the name of your 
school, as well as your home address. 
If your joke is published, we will send 
you a JSA button. Address: JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d st., New 
York, 17, N. Y. 
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Word Study 


Tom: “What word will make you sick 
if you take the first letter off?” 
Jerry: “I don’t know.” 
Tom: “If you take the ‘m’ off ‘music,’ 
it will make ‘u-sic.’” 
Walter Skopee, Sellwood School, Portland, Oregon 


Respect 


Jackson: “I noticed you got up and 
gave that lady a seat in the bus the 
other day.” 

Tony: “Since childhood I have re- 
spected a woman with a strap in her 


hand.” 


Rosemary Lee, P. 8.\115, New York, N. ¥. 


Everything’s Relative 


Rich Uncle: “I'm sorry you don’t like 
your birthday gift, but I did ask you 
whether you preferred large checks or 
small ones.” 

Nephew: “Yes, but how was I to 
know you meant neckties!” 

Carole Joyce Smith, East Ward School, Corbin, Ky. 


Dark Shadows 


Mother: “Sammy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morning, 
and now there is only one. How’s that?” 

Sammy: “I guess because it was so 
dark in there that I did.’t see the other 


piece.” 
Karen Brown, East Grand Rapids (Mich.) H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


Grandfather: “Come, Tim, Ill lift 
you up onto the horse.” 


Tim: “Lift me, Grandfather? Why, 
I can get on all by myself.” 


Grandfather: “Oh, yes? Then tell me 
on which side you mount a horse.” 


Tim: “The outside, of course!” 
Roland Stanley, Deshler H. S., Tuscumbia, Als. 








FUN FOR Sueryoue WITH 
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GAME BOARDS 









With Carrom Multi-Game Boards, 
you can plan thrilling evenings 
for the whole family, pep-up your 
porties and provide fun for all! 
The different games you can play 
on a single Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Board range as high as 105. 
Among the games are old favor- 
ites as well af those that are new 
and novel. Get Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Boards 








CARROM INDUSTRIES 


d 1889 UDINGTON 





For your class or club. Over 


00 desi . Fi t ality. 
30° site Bap Ps Metal Ws Ge. 
Rochester, ¥. 
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For Your Guicance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement * 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If jou do not intend to 
buy any of the ‘approval’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 








<rpovot ma—-Zz= 














TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
CEORCE WASHINGTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
& Vv. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 
. also Fezzan yo ae For- 

*"* stamp, firs vu. 
Cemmemorative, $100.00 ‘unuseD 
Shanghai, Trieste “VU. S&S. Army’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Coloniais, Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals... 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 











eee, ae ate to a teri 
ated bargain lists with each order 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








TRO 
* FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big packaxg 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America Free French, Ca Juby, 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
Approval Applicants only—oue to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


25 3 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., oon 8 92R, -—y ER N.J. 
—" Cyprus, a to Ap- 


107 22 =-= 3¢ 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, | Meade 1, Wis. 


15 EGYPT Se 


ann L_ DIFFERENT 
PPROVAL APPLICANTS 


BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE, BOK 178-4, BOHEMIA, K. Y. 
be AMERICAN 


All different stamps from N. Amer- 
Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Rossferd, Ohio 








DIFFERENT 
INDIA 


A. approval aplicants. 


Premiums with pu 











DIFFERENT 


Stamps from Cochin, 
Oceanie, Cameroun, Mai 








ica. Only Se to Approval Buyers. 





“Gold” Stamp 


HE 3-cent stamp commemorating the 
discovery of gold in California was 
put on sale for the first time at the post- 
office at Coloma. Calif., on January 24. 
The central design of the stamp shows 
Sutter's Mill at Coloma, where James 
W. Marshall discovered gold on the 
property of John A, Sutter, on January 
24, 1848. 

In the upper right hand corner of the 
stamp appears a crossed pick and shovel 
on which is superimposed a prospector’s 
pan bearing the denomination 3c. (See 
cut below.) The stamp is purple in 
color, and is of the special delivery size. 











The California Gold Discovery stamp 
is the second commemorative stamp to 
be issued this year. The first was the 
George Washington Carver stamp, re- 
leased January 5 at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 

The Post Office plans to issue a 
stamp honoring Francis Scott Key, 
author of the words of The Star Span- 
gled Banner, to appear on Flag Day, 
June 14, There will also be a stamp 
honoring Gold Star Mothers, tentatively 
scheduled for next September; and a 
stamp marking the centenary of the 
admittance of Wisconsin to the Union 
on May 29, 1848. 

Other stamps under consideration for 
1948 include one honoring Will Rogers 
(1879-1945), beloved American humor- 
ist; one in memory of Sidney Lanier 
(1842-81), poet; one to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the Spanish-American 
War; one showing a picture of Sequoya, 
the half-blood Cherokee Indian who 
devised the Cherokee alphabet; one 
picturing the Niagara Falls Suspension 
Bridge, to symbolize the long era of 
peace between the U. S. and Canada; 
and a “K-9 Corps” stamp to honor the 
U. S. Army dogs of World War II. 

There is likely to be a stamp celebrat- 
ing the centennial of the settlement of 
mid-West communities by the Swedes. 





Your teacher ever talk about places 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad 


HEY. KIDS 
’ Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Ba: 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge, 31% inch Magni 
fier, = set of World’s most paradox stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


T Y D; 
vert Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army, Navy, 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum- 
bian €xposition = one. Value 40c. Everything 
only to uv. approval a. 
Met Dept.31,140 Nassau St..N.Y.7 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Bae wr 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis 


100 HUNGARY 4a 


All Different, including Sets 
To Approval Applicants. 

Adlez Stamp Co., Box 312-5, $. River, N. J. 

DS aeiee UNITED ears ee 














Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 

values 19th cent. commemoratives, coils 

revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR- 
GAIN APPROVALS, FREE BIG LISTS included. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, WN. J 
A-Z PACKET 


Afghanistan, Monaco Rocseve't 
etc. Only 10c to Approval App! 
Enclose 10c for an extra SUR 


s 
LAKEWOOD STAMP co. 
LANNING AVE. ood 7, 





ssinia, 
nzibar, 
cants. 


15102 on'o 


$1.25 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Scarce World War II Set of China. 11 UNUSED oranare 

including $5.00 denomination. This issue show 

Chinese ‘“‘George Washington.’’ Catalog price of the 8 

is $1.25 but we offer it for only — te Approval App 
ay 





cants Send for this scarce set tod 


J. D. Hereford. P. 0. Box 
TRIANGLE-ABYSSINIA-NEPAL—FREE! 


Red Cross Nurse) & Fish Triangle, rare Neps 
Croatia, N Hit 


107-4," Northridge, Cali! 





Abyssinia 

(shows 4 Armed Native God), 

Vatican Pope stamp, Harem bancing Girl, 

— Mts., ete. ALL FREE with aprovals for 
postage. 


lt H. Drubel, 385 College Ave., Staten island 2, NM. Y 
50 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for . — and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN , Jamestown, New York 
to 
tains stamps worth up to 40c 


each! 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N 











ONL: 


Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given 
(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, Ni; 
pon, Palestine, ete. Includes Pirate & 

“Fairy Tale’’ stamps, Arabian 3 Ia 
@ stamp, Sea Lion & Snake 
French & Portuguese Colonies, et« 
ALL GIVEN with approvals for % 

» postage. Potomac Stamp Co 
Dept. 600, Washington 10, 0.c 


ROOSEVELT COLLECTION !! 


Amazing Roose commemorative collection 
age 3c Pama oy Hurry -one to a wn oA 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y 


Different Stamps 


approval applicants. Con- 














FREE! — 





107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


HARRIS a Co., 

FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfors 

tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval shee 

for duplicate Stamps. 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 

plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO 

1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 18, Md 


31 Diff. Washington § Stamps, Etc 
This Brazil W stamp, 4 
riant 6 color Ec —~ ~ ee may 


_ FI a BO - LOT 
ALL medicat ae 


to rr * T. B. and Malaria; Victory 
issue, Pirate Isle. 
ythers. 31 diff. 
‘pprovals. 


>..mp Co. Bex 559-3, Sherman, Texas 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
. INCLUDING 
APPROVAL 








Cigar Stamp 
stamps only 4c wit 





TAGE 


RAYMAX, 129-8, WILLIAM sT., N.Y.C.PF 


























































SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 








Q. I have often noticed that even 
though Dec. 22 is the shortest day of the 
year, sunrise is later and later on into 
January. Why is this? 


A. By solar time (the kind shown on 
5 a sundial) sunrise starts getting earlier 
| immediately after Dec. 22. However, 
we use an artificial kind of time which 
has the advantage of running uniformly 
through the year. In early November 
, the sundial is more than 15 minutes 

head of our clocks, while in mid- 


‘, February it is nearly 15 minutes slow. 
(hus, around the beginning of January, 
the difference between sun time and 

‘ lock time is changing rapidly — even 

j faster than sunrise is getter earlier — 


and this makes the sun seem to rise 
later. In 1948, at 40 degrees north lati- 
" tude it will not be until Jan. 21 that the 
sun will rise as early by our clocks as 
t did on Dec. 22, 1947. Latest sunrise 


mes about Jan. 6. 


Q. Why do stars twinkle? 


- A. This effect is due mainly to re- 
; gions of different density in the atmos- 
phere, which move around with the 

inds. These bend the light rays from 
_— , star by different amounts concentrat- 


E ng them in certain areas. Areas from 
“ which the rays are diverted are dark. If 
ors there were but a single bright star in 
ee the sky, and our eyes were sensitive 
: ‘nough, we would observe areas of light 
7 md shade moving along the ground. 


Ordinarily we cannot notice such an 
fect, but when looking toward a star 


_ ve see it twinkle as these light and dark 
* egions go past our eyes. 

ake 

w % ~ 

So. (). What is the fastest speed made by 


za any vehicle on land or on rails? 


pest 4. A rocket-propelled car, with run- 


ers Sliding along standard gauge rail- 






he id tracks, traveled at a speed of T,019 
les per hour. Announcement of this 

- s made on Jan. 12, 1948, at the 

me Muroe Air Base, Calif., where the test 

ASS in was held. Photo below shows the 

— ‘hicle, 

rfors 
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y Fastest Thing on Earth 


quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 31 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
Highest possible score is 93. 


1. Prep. meaning from. 

3. Prep. meaning by means of. 

5. Male title of respect. 

6. Color. 

8. Abbr. for United States of America. 
9. Organ of hearing. 

10. Tool used for writing with ink. 
11. Attempt. 

12. Sound doves make. 

13. Kind of pastry. 

15. Conjunction meaning and not. 
18. Indefinite article meaning one. 
19. Hush. 

20. A quick, smart blow. 

22. Spanish word for river. 

23. Girl’s name. 

24. Japanese coin. 


25. Put or place. 26. Before, 


1. River in N. E. France. 

2. Nation of this week’s “Theme Article.” 
3. Native of Brittany. 

4. 365 days 

5. Sip. 

7. Not wet. 

13. Capital of France. 

14. Silly. 


16. Willow with pliable twigs. 
17. River flowing through France. 
21. Light tap. 22. Kind of grain. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 


Solution to Jan. 19 Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Bohemia; 8-reasons; 9-burial; 10- 
on; 1l-rude; 13-an; 14-AM; 15-sh; 17-us; 18-to; 
19-he; 21-spot; 24-or; 25-Prague; 27-speaker; 29- 
cornets. 

DOWN: 1-Brunn; 2-o’er; 3-hair; 4-Esau; 5- 
Moldau; 6-in; 7-as; 9-boa; 12-Ems; 15-sts; 16- 
hopper; 19-hours; 20-ere; 22-Oran; 23-take; 26- 
get; 27-S.C.; 28-Po. 





Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good a mt 
ing and longer wear — KEEP "EM SH 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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Your choice of two big initials from A to 
Z.. . Or any two numerals! Each all 
wool; 4-inch size! Also, at no extra cost, 
complete catalog of initials, emblems, 
banners, pennants, special caps, athletic 
and sweat shirts for clubs, camps, organ- 
izations; special club-letters, emblems 
made to your request. Lists all types. 


CATALOG 
WITH ORDER 


Just mail coupon with only 25 cents for 2 
letters or numerals plus big FREE catalog. 
et TS aeenes 
THE PATCH KING, Dept. 3902 

P.O. Box 101, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C., 10 
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DF pee See 
The letters | want are: ¢ ¢ ’ 
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After Practice 
and Shower... 





Ai 


FTER a tough workout or long day at school, } 

everybody appreciates a tasty, relaxing, energy 
treat that will restore most of the lost energy and 
keep the body going until dinner time. That's why in 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are the between-meal food & «. 
favorite of millions of active people. These delicious, 
meaty peanuts are tops in flavor and nourishment. 
Your school dietition will tell you that they contain u 
a higher percentage of good quality protein than is 
steak, and that they are extremely rich in vitamins 
B: and G. For extra energy in every active pursuit— 
sports, homework, and everyday living—you can al- 
ways bank on PLANTERS PEANUTS and its nutri- 
tious, flavorsome counter partner, the 5c PLANTERS r 
JUMBO BLOCK. 


A SURE POINT SCORER , 
WHEN ENERGY IS NEED! 
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Aids are handled with a sure touch. 


in your classroom? You have pre- 

viously requested a film to point 
up the topic for the day. Just before 
class young Jimmy Baker appears bear- 
ing the film, a motion picture projector, 
and screen. He threads the film. He 
completes his tests as the class members 
walk in. 

At the proper moment you say, “And 
now we will see the film.” Jimmy dark- 
ens the room. The loudspeaker hums. 
The film tells its story. As the window 
curtains go up you begin the discussion 
period. When the bell rings young 
jimmy gathers up the equipment and 
quietly departs. 

Audio-visual aids without pain! You 
escape projector nursemaid duty.’ No 


Hie would you like this to happen 


worry about machinery. No running 
your legs off between classes. Showing 
a film is as easy as opening a textbook. 

Does this seem beyond hope? It isn't. 
It is what happens in many high schools. 
The young man who delivers and ope 
ates the projector is a student audio- 
visual engineer. He is a member of the 
student engineers club. In many schools 
he will also bring a record player or a 
slide film projector if the teacher wants 
it 


They Save Time for Staff 


A corps of trained student equipment 
operators works under the supervision 
of the audio-visual director or a teacher 
issigned part-time. 

An equipment club has several merits. 
Every school has a number of pupils 
with special aptitude and interest in 
this kind of work. Many have hobbies 
in radio, motion pictures, or making re- 
cordings. They eagerly welcome addi- 
tional experience. Such extra-curricular 

tivities can be educational and often 

id to a vocation. 

Student equipment clubs save time of 


FOR 1948 NEW 








school personnel. While most schools 
are too small to engage a full - time 
audio-visual director, practically all 
schools can assign a teacher part-time. 

How many students should be in a 
club to assure smooth operation? That 
depends on the use of teaching aids. 
From my experience I would say that 
a minimum number would be no less 
than the number of periods in the school 
day. A school operating on eight periods 
per day should have no less than eight 
members. A club of 16 students should 
be able to handle a broad audio-visual 
program in a school of 1,200 to 1,600 
students. 

My experience indicates that equip- 
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HOW TO DO IT 


For additional suqges- 
tions see the free, concise 
DeVry School Service Bul- 
letin No. 2, Suqgestions for 
Organizing Student Op- 
erators’ Club. Order on 
Master Coupon, page 30-T. 
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ment clubs operate better on a work 
basis than as an organized club with 
officers. The young engineer-to-be is 
more interested in working with equip- 
ment than listening to the minutes of 
the last meeting. A small club of select- 
ed, dependable members with special 
abilities will prove more satisfactory 
than a large club with average or doubt- 
ful abilities. 

Several methods can be used to select 
and limit admittance of new members. 
One such club requires the votes of 75 
per cent of all old members for election 
to the organization. Students quickly 
detect and penalize fellow students 
whose ambition may only be to get out 
of study hall. 

Tests may also be used to determine 
the fitness of applicants. Tests prepared 


By ELLIS MIRACLE, Ohio University 


Film Showing 
Made Easy 


A Student Engineers Club Will Banish Your Equipment Worries 


17-T 


by the organization and administered 
by the organization may be used. Selec- 
tions must be made in such a way that 
some students are free each period dur- 
ing the day for assignments. 


Members Receive Operator Card 


Some schools use a student operator's 
card. This card certifies that the holder 
is trained and has passed the required 
tests for operating equipment specified 
on the reverse side. (1) Silent projec- 
tors. (2) Sound projectors. (3) Dise 
recorders. (4) Conduct broadcast re- 
hearsals. (5) Use transcription players. 
(6) Operate school broadcast equip- 
ment. (7) Record programs from the 
air, (8) Operate stadium P. A. system, 
etc. As new students take training and 
pass tests, the director stamps and ini- 
tials the card. After a student passes all 
tests, he becomes eligible for a first class 
operator's card somewhat similar to 
those issued by the FCC. 

Student operators are also expected 
to be polite and courteous at all times 
and to cooperate with the classroom 
teacher for whom they operate equip- 
ment. As teachers learn to operate equip- 
ment themselves thev may not need 
operator services except to deliver and 
return materials, 

If the school can provide a_ small 
workshop, a schoo] equipment club can 
make minor repairs and do routine 
checking, lubricating, and servicing. 
Students may even build or remodel 
equipment, Such a club, once in opera- 
tion, may become self-perpetuating. 
The old students train younger mem- 
bers. 

What advantages can you expect 
from an equipment club? More effective 
teaching with mechanical aids, Wider 
use of audio-visual aids and radio by 
teachers. Less breakage and damage to 
expensive equipment. And finally, valu- 
able in-school experience for the stu- 
dent. The student audio-visual engineer 
of today is quite likely to be the elec- 
tronic engineer of tomorrow. 


T6MM FILM PROJECTORS, SEE NEXT PAGE 
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16mm. 
Projector 
Parade 


HIS month we present some informa- 
tion on 16 mm sound film projectors 
from literature supplied by manufactur- 
ers together with added comments from 
users. Direct comparison is not possible 
on all features. The literature does not 
in every case give comparable informa- 
tion or describe comparable parts. 
Most of the models are new design. 


By William J. Temple 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Education Committee 


They exhibit many improvements ce- 
veloped during the war. Following are 
trends most welcome to educators: 

An increasing number of truly port- 
able projectors. They not only have 
handles, but can be carried with ease 
They will not take the place of the 
larger projector for the school audi- 

(Continued on page 22-T) 


Lightweight (Under 50 Pounds) for Classroom 
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BANTAM—$325 * 
DeVry Corp. 

1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


10 3/4x14x13, 31 Ib. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1,000-watt avail- 
able. Response up to 7,000 
cycles; 6-inch speaker; 25 ft. cord 
supplied; 8-inch speaker in sep- 
arate case available. 





REMARKS 


One-point lubrication; automatic loop- 
setter; like standard “DeVry 11,000” 
projector; 6-inch speaker not recom- 
mended for large rooms. 





SOUND KING— 
$299.50 
Empire Projector 
Corp. 
60 Mclean Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Projector: 14 1/8x11 1 (2x9 3/8, 
27 |b. Speaker: 14 5/8x14 5/8x 
55 8, 11 lb. 750-watt. Up to 
7,000 cycles; 30 ft. cord sup- 
plied; 8-inch speaker. 1600 ft. 
sd. si. 





Simpler movement; lens corrected for 
color aberration; two speed (sd. and 
si.) governor controlled. Separate ex- 
citer lamp energized by amplifier. 





MOVIE-MITE 63 LD— 
$298 
Movie-Mite Corp. 
1105 East 15th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





8x12x15, 27 1/2 |b. 300-watt 
maximum. Response not given; 
4-watt output; 6-inch speaker. 
2,000 ft. sd. si.; Model 63 L sd. 


only. 





Operates on AC or DC; can be set up 
in 3 minutes; satisfactory pictures up 
to 4 ft. wide in darkened rooms; up to 
8 ft. at night. 





REVERE “16’— 
$287.50 
Revere Camera Co. 
320 East 21st St. 

Chicago, Ill. 





Single case; 16x8x22, 33 lb. 750- 
watt; approximately 5-watt out- 
put; carrying case serves as baf- 


fle for speaker. 1600 ft. sd. si. 





Operates on AC or DC. 





TONEMASTER—$350 


Universal Camera 
Corp. 
28 West 23rd St. 


New York 10, N. Y.| 


Size not given; single case; 45 |b. 
Five-tube amplifier; 8-inch speak- 
er; 50-6,000 cycle response; 50 
ft. cord supplied. 2000 ft. film 


capacity. 





Quickly set up; no reel arms to be at- 
tached. 





LITEWEIGHT—$375 
Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. b ; 
Davenport, lowa eR 
Daten, Medes t : 


14 1/2x141/2x7 3/8, 35 |b. 
750-watt; 1000-watt optional. 6- 
tube amplifier; push-pull for low 
distortion; speaker on front of 
projector; 12-inch speaker at 
slightly additional cost. 





Safety film-trios; automatically prevent 
film damage due to loss of loop; 180 

swing-out lens; swing-out gate for 
cleaning aperture; scratch-proof; mov 
ing film does not rub against stationary 
parts. 





* For further details see advertisement in this issue and master couron. page 30-T. 




















Standard (Over 50 Pounds) for Classroom and Auditorium 





PREMIER 20— 
$540. 
Ampro Corp. 
2835 North Western 
Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 





Separate cases: 211 2x16x 
93/4, 50 lb.; 16x16x93/4, 26 
lb. Up to 1000-watt; 759-watt 
lamp supplied. “Broadcast qual- 
ity”; 15-watt output; 12-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord supplied. 


Very quiet running; has 3 claws in film- 
advancing mechanism consequently will 
not jam if one per‘oration is torn; has 
convenient adjustment to re-form lost 
lower film loop without stopping ma- 
chine; has swing-out gote for cleaning. 





FILMOSOUND ‘Mt 
UTILITY—$579. i 
Bell and Howell Co. wi 


7100 McCormack 
Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 








Separate cases: 16 1/2x9x15, 
wt. rot given. Speaker in case: 
17x10 1/2x18 1 2, wt. not 
given. 750-watt lamp supplied. 
Response 50-7000 cycles; inverse 
feedback; 12-inch speaker. 


Cannot be incorrectly threaded; guards 
prevent even defective film from jumping 
off sprockets; gate opens for cleaning; 
film does not rub against stationary 
parts; metered lubrication; AC-DC model 
avoilable. 





DEVRY 11,000— 
$561.50 * 
DeVry Corp. 
1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 








Projector and amplifier, 37 |b; 
speaker, 15 lb. Up to 1999-watt; 
750-watt lamp supplied. “Full 
audibility range”; 5-wott output; 
low distortion; 8-inch Alnico 
speaker; 50 ft. cable. 2000 ft. 





Re-form lost lower looo by pushing but- 
ton without stopping machine; film-ad- 
vancing mechanism passes damaged 
perforations without jamming; one-point 
lubricotion; straight-line optical system; 
weight saved by dura-aluminum cases. 





SOUND KODA- 
SCOPE—FS-10-N 
One Speaker $500. 
Twin Speaker $565. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 








Two cases. Single speaker units, 
72 |b.; twin speaker units, 95 |b. 
400, 500, or 709-watt lomps 
optional. 10-watt output with 
single 10-inch speaker; 14-watt 
with twin 12-inch speakers 





Wide-ovening film gate for cleaning 
aperture; “fidelity control” for adjust- 
ing focus of sound scanning light beam 
for different types of film. 





KOLOGRAPH 
“'1615-47""—$585. 
<elograph Corp. 
428 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








Separate cases: 43 lb.; 20 lb.; 
size not given. Up to 1250-watt 
T-20 lamp; 1000-watt lamp sup- 
plied. Response 40-10,000 cycles; 
15-watt output; 12-inch speaker. 
2000 ft. sd. si. 





Swing-out lens gate; unique film-ad- 
vancing mechanism (intermittent sprocket 

no claws) provides steady picture and 
quiet operation which does not become 
noisier with use; sprockets engage 4 
holes at once assuring smooth operation. 





RCA PG-201— 
Price Not Given * 
Radio Corp. of 

America 
Educational Dept. 
Camden, N. J. 








Separate cases: 201/4x91 8x 
16 1/16, 57 Ib. 18 1/16x18 3 16 
x10 3/4, 281/2 |b. 750-watt 
lamp supplied; 1000-watt op- 
tional. Push-pull; inverse feed- 
back; 20-watt output; 10-in. spk. 


Removable film gate; large 16-tooth 
sprockets; centralized control panel; re- 
wind without changing reels or belts; 
threading path embossed on projector. 





RCA “400’— 
Price Not Given * 
Radio Corp. of 

America 
Educational Dept. 
Semen, N. J. 








Separate cases: 15 1/2x14 3/4x 
9, 39 Ib. 19 5/8x15 1/8x9, 28 
Ib. Up to 1000-watt lamp; 750- 
watt lamp supplied. Response not 
given; 10-watt output; 10-inch 
speaker; 50 ft. cord. 2000 ft. 





Many features similar to those of RCA 
model PG-201. 
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TRIUMPH 60— 
$468. 
Victor Animato- 
graph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 











Separate cases: 14 1/2x16 1/2x 
9 3/8, 43 Ib. 18x19 1 2x10, 27 
lb. Up to 750-watt lamp; 1000- 
watt optional. Power output for 
4 12-inch speakers; 1 12-inch 
speaker; 75 ft. cord. 





Safety film-trips; projector is automatic- 
ally stopped to prevent damage to film 
if either loop is lost; swing-out gate for 
cleaning aperture; film does not rub 
against stationary parts; simplified oil- 
ing; can be serviced without tools. 
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Visually Yours 


according to a recent issue of 

Motion Picture Herald. Three 
major companies, RKO, 20th Century- 
Fox (through Films, Inc.), and Uni- 
versal (through United World Films) 
are going full speed ahead to release 
films for non-theatrical use. Catalogues 
trom 


H YLLYWOOD is “school-conscious,” 


include about 
600 titles. In the same article we read 
that and film libraries offer 
about “500,000” educational film titles! 

Heartening news from a survey re- 
ported in The Kansas Teacher: U. S. 


SC hor )] 


these companies 


dealer Ss 


are thinking in 
terms of an annual $1 to $3 minimum 


administrators 


per pupil for audio-visual programs. 

Film Council of America, with a goal 
of 350 film councils by the end of 1948, 
announces that 46 already exist in 24 
states 

RKO Pictures announces it 
will produce the first in a series of films 
made under auspices of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences — 
awarder of Oscars. The film will survey 
the motion picture industry, running 


Radio 


about two reels long. You'll be seeing 
it next vear in your local theater. 

Now schools, too, get “Oscars.” High- 
light of the recent Audio-Visual Aids 
Institute at American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, was presenta- 
tion of such an award for the best 
school-produced motion picture entered 
in the Museum’s 1947 contest. Evander 
Childs High School, The Bronx, won 
the honor for a color film of high school 
students in their biology laboratory. 

New Catalogues: Institutional Cin- 
ema Service, New York, lists educa 
tional and entertainment films, many 
new titles. Sound Motion Pictures and 
Slide Films, from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., lists all visual materials they 
offer. From Princeton Film Center, New 
Jersey, a catalogue including free and 
rental films. 


We've Seen 


MEXICAN ARTS 
Three films: 1. 


AND CRAFTS SERIES. 
( “Copper and Silver”; 
9. “Textile and Design”: 3. “Wood, 
Clay Fine Arts.”) Dist. Pictorial 
Films, Inc. sd. col. or b&w. 10 min 
each. Rent or sale. Colon 
these films are charming and instruc- 
tive. (Black and white prints suffer by 
comparison, but are adequate.) Useful 
for study of Mexico for art or 
Good local color. 
LOBSTERTOWN [HE 
Community. Prod 
Dist. Films, Inc 
Good tor 


and 


versions ot 


social 
studies 
STORY Of 4 
20th Century-Fox. 
sd. b&u Rent. 


social geography. 


20 min 
studies. 


Natural and vivid presentation of life 
in a Maine lobstering town. Illustrates 
American community founded on small 
individual trade. Good atmosphere. Best 
for regional study program. 
CONSERVATION Roap: THE STORY OF 
Our Natrurat Resources. Prod. 20th 
Century-Fox. Dist. Films, Incorporated. 
sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent. Social studies 
or conservation. 
U. S. 


ods. 


General survey of 
resources and conservation meth- 
Useful to 
unit on conservation. 

THe Roya Tour. sd. bé>w. 28 min.: 
Heir to the Throne. sd. bé>w. 16 min. 
Both rent, British Information Services. 


introduce or conclude 


Frame from Popular Science Publish- 
ing Co.’s new filmstrips on food. 


These films cover the British royal fam- 
ilv’s South African tour and Princess 
Elizabeth. Although neither is a class- 
room film specifically, they have timely 
documentary value. The Royal Tour has 
interesting shots of South Africa, though 
they are brief. Good for study of con- 
temporary England or assembly _pro- 
gram. 

Sittin’ Prerry. Prod. Randolph 
Coats. Dist. United World Films, Inc. 
sd. col. 20 min. Rent or sale. Randolph 
Coats a portrait. Demonstrates 
his technique and approach to a_ por- 
trait. For art 
terested in 


paints 


others in- 
how an artist works. Pre- 
vious knowledge is advisable. 


¢ lasses Or 


Recent Releases 
Art 

ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. Prod. and 
dist. IFF. sd. b&w. 20 min. Sale. Flor- 
entine arts and crafts. 

DrawiING witH Pencit. Prod. and 
dist. EBF. sd. b&w. 10 min. Rent or 
sale. Theodore Kautzky draws in EBF’s 
fourth art film, 


Social Studies 


FIGHTING LARGE FIRES IN BRUSH AND 
Grass. Prod. U. 8. Forest Service. Dist. 


CasF. Rent or sale. Made for fire-fivhe. 
ing crews, but useful for vivid preseyta- 
tion on conservation. 

THE FRYING PAN AND THE Fire, P;od 
USFS. Dist. CasF. sd. col. 18 min. Rent 
or sale. On fire prevention. 

MakING Books. Prod. and dist. EBI 
sd. b&w. 10 min. For elementary grades 
or specific reference in upper grades 

Passport TO Nownere. Prod. RKO 
Pathe. Dist. CCDP. 

Powers or Concress, Prod. and dist 
Coronet. sd. col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent 
or sale. Senior high material. 

THe Wortp Is Ricn. Prod. Paul 
Rotha for Films of Fact Ltd. Dist. Bran- 
don. sd. bé>w. 43 min. Rent or sale 
World food situation today. 

Woo .. Prod. and dist. EBF. sd. bé-w. 
10 min. Junior high grades 
Social Studies — Foreign 

Breap AND Wine. Prod. and dist 
IFF. sd. bé>w. 16 min. Sale. Italian farn 
life. 

Camprince. Dist. BIS. sd. b&w. 17 
min. Rent or sale. Cambridge Univer 
sity. 

Hausa Virvace. Dist. BIS sd. b&u 
22 min. Rent or sale. Life and customs 
of Hausa 
Nigeria. 

Historic Str. Paut’s. Dist. BIS. sd 
béow. 14 min. Rent or Sale. St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London. 

IraLy Resuiips. Prod. and dist. Il’! 
sd. bé>w. 20 min. Sale. Italian family in 
postwar Italy. 

Nortu East Corner. Dist. BIS, sd 
hé>w. 11 min. Rent or sale. Aberdeen 
shire and surrounding countryside. 


people, Mohammedans of 


Social Studies — U. S. 

FLoripa: Weattu orn Waste. Prod 
for Fla. Resources-Use Fduc. Project 
Dist. SEFPS. sd. col. 22 min. Rent 
Planned for Fla. 9th-graders, with over- 
all view of Florida’s fight for permanent 
prosperity. 

Guiacier Park Stuptes, Prod. G. D 

(Concluded on page 22-T) 


Princess Elizabeth is in two recent 
British Information Services films. 
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A lighter weight, ALL-PURPOSE 


16 mm projector for more 
effective teaching 


®@ CLASSROOM or AUDITORIUM. The 
easy portability and brilliant, sparkling perform- 
ance of the RCA “400” make it the ideal projec- 
tor for use in classroom or small auditorium. 
This sturdily constructed projector means extra 


years of dependable service. 


@®SOUND or SILENT. The precision sound 
scanning and speaker systems reproduce music 
and voices with the realism of natural sound. 
You change from sound to silent operation by 
merely turning a knob. 


@ BLACK-AND-WHITE or FULL-COLOR 
PICTURES. The straight-line optical-axis sys- 
tem, coated lens, 750- or 1000-watt lamp combine 
to show all films at their best in brilliance, con- 
trast and definition. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT... with your own films. For illustrated brochure and 
name of nearest dealer, write: Educational Sales 


Department, 83-B, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, 


THEATRICAL FRAMING FINGER-TIP TILT CONTROL 


adjustments do not disturb Just turn the tilt control to lower or 


You vive 


rotessional jualit showings rate and effortless. 


Framing 
icture or optical alignment raise the projector. It’s quick, accu- 


t 





CAMDEN, NM. 4. 
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| LOOK What *325° 
| m DeVRY 


New DeVRY “BANTAM” 


“Theater-in-a-Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER 
AND SCREEN — ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, COMPACT 
CASE WEIGHING LESS THAN 31 LBS. 


DeVRY gives the teacher-size projector wit! 
BIG projector features which make DeVRY equit 
me wanted most by most people Brilliant 

1000 watt illumination—thrillingly life-like 
Write for colorful literature. DeVry Cor- 


noration ttt! Armitage Avenue, Chieaqo (4. II! 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 











Projector Parade 
(Concluded from page 18-T) 


torium, but they are much more con- 
venient for use in classrooms. 

There are welcome signs of continued 
attention to better quality of sound re- 
production. As more people become 
with good reproduction 
through FM radio they become more 
critical of mediocre quality from films 
and _ projectors. 


acquainted 


Arrangements for threading and oil- 
ing have been simplified. 

Several manufacturers have added 
provisions for protection of film against 
damage. 

Despite inflation, prices in general 
are not materially higher and there are 
a number of lightweight 
$500. 

When you choose a sound film pro- 
jector consider more than your purse. 
What do you expect the projector to do 
for you? Are repair and maintenance 
facilities for the machine readily avail- 
able? How do the projectors compare 
on general merits and special features? 

American inventive genius has placed 
a splendid tool in our hands. No matter 
what machine you select you will have 
an educational aid worth many times 


machines 
below 


its price. 








Two New Films from Britain © 








trial production 





This is the story of new methods which brought 

an old mine up to date. Dealing with the unique prob- 

lems of drilling out under the sea, a mining engineer and 

the miners cooperate in using new techniques and modern machinery 

for the higher production of coal. The film shows by clever photography as 

well as by diagrams each step in the mining of the coal 


COAL CRISIS — 2 reels—21 nea 


Today Britain can hope to win her economic survival only by a great increase in indus- 
Success or failure depends on coal 
from the mines. The film explains the current situation and emphasizes the fact that on 
the mining industry rests the enormous responsibility of fighting for the nation’s survival. 
Available through the courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank Organization, Inc. . 


Both these 16mm sound films are available from 


CUMBERLAND STORY 


5 reels—47 minutes 


Rental 


$5.00 


for most of britain’s power comes 


Rental $2.00. 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


fehiits-y 


310 Sansome St 


30 Rockefelier Ploza, New York 20,N.Y 
Son Francisco 4, Calif 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, iW 
907 15th Street, W.W., Washington 5,0.C. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Atlanta * Boston * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Seattle 





Visually Yours 


(Concluded from page 20-1 


Haselton. Dist. S-M. sd. col. 2: 
Sale. Glacial action; animation a) 
photography. 

New York — THE VACATION E 
Prod. and dist. Film Lib., Dept. oj 
merce, St. of N. Y. sd. col. 26 mii 
loan; groups of 50 or more. 

PuEBLO Boy. Dist. Ford. sd. ; 
min. Free loan. Education of 8-ve., 
in Pueblo lore and modern learnin 

THUNDERING WaTERS. Prod. and dis 
NYCS. sd. col, 22 min. Free loan. Njao 
ara Falls and surroundings. ; 


Science 


BLoop TRANSFUSION 1947. Dist. BIS 
sd. bow. 17 min. Rent or sale. Histor, 
of blood transfusion; blood bank schem 
in Britain and U. S., 

MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYsID; 
Prod. and dist. Coronet. sd. col. or hi>y 
10 min. Rent or sale, General scien 
and biology, junior high. 

SAILPLANE, Prod. J. H. and J. \\ 
Love. Dist. S-M. sd. col. or bow. 1] 
min. Peacetime gliding. 

THE STORY OF THE BeEEs. Dist. UW! 
sd. bé>w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Cut \ 
sion of film which won first prize 
Cannes World Film Festival. 


English and Others 


BeEYonp Our Own. Prod. Protestant 
Film Com. Dist. film libraries, church 
boards, Relig. Film Assoc. sd. bet 
Rent. Theme of evangelism. 


Cyrano DE Bercerac. Dist. LI 
béw. 10 in. Sale. Walter Hampden i 
excerpts from the play. 


IvAN THE TERRIBLE. Dist. Brando 
sd. b&w. 85 min. Rent or sale. Englis! 
titles. Sergei Eisenstein film biograp! 
of Ivan IV: Prokofieff music. 

Macsetu. Prod. and dist. Willo 
Corp. sd. b&w. 73 min. Rent. Highly 
acclaimed amateur movie version 
Shakespeare’s play. 

Tue Stone FLower. Dist. Brand 
sd. col. 85 min. Rent or sale. Englis! 
titles. Folk tale based on Russian leg 
ends. 


Prize winner at Cannes Intern 


tional Film Festival. 


KEY: Brandon-Brandon Films, Inc 
British Information Services; CasF 
Films, Division of United World 
CCDP-Citizens Committee on Dis 
Persons; Coronet-Coronet 
Films; EBF - Encyclopaedia — Brit 
Films Inc.; Ford-Ford Motor Co 
IFF-International Film Foundatior 
Library Inc.; NYCS-New 
Central System; SEFPS-Southern 
tional Film Production Service 
Georgia; S-M-Simmel-Meservey, 


UWF-United World Films, Inc. 
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75 Summer Schools 
Outside U.S. 


(Continued from page 3-T) 


jould be about $750. This includes: 


ition, ranging from $10 to $80; room 


nd board, $15 to $35 per week; mini- 


‘ 


m round trip transportation, about 
00; passports, visas, travel and per- 


wnal expenses. You can figure up or 


C 


wn from there. A summer in Can- 
la can cost you considerably less, 
redits and Approval 


Universities in most other countries, 


yeat Britain and Canada excepted, 


we no credit system like ours. For 
S. credits on foreign study, make 
vance arrangements with your own 


chool system, college, or university. 


he Veterans Administration approves 


| listed institutions for study, under 


PL. 346, unless we indicate otherwise. 


What to Expect 


Most nearly like our own universities 
e those in Canada. As you go further 
ield, you can expect far less super- 
sion, both social and academic. 

If you can find someone who knows 


he region you'll visit, by all means 


nsult him. Other sources are govern- 
ent information bureaus and consu- 
tes, your own university's staff, and 


{course your friend, the travel agent. 


Our list is up to date as of Decem- 


vr 15, 1947. See April and May issues 


+ 


Scholastic Teacher monthly for ad- 
tional announcements. 


In the following key, note punctuation divi- 
ns as well as abbreviations. 


Sample: 


University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 5 to A 13; 
sciences, education; one. 


Key: 


Name of institution, Address; dates (J-June, Jue 
A-August, £-September, O-October); course 
jects offered; admission requirements, 


Special abbreviations: 


*before name of institution means no definite 
rd has been received about 1948 summer ses- 
In this case, course subjects offered in 1947 


re listed in parentheses. 


) 


, 


pecific d, 


** before name of institutiu. means you apply 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
**% before name of institution means no record 
approval by Veterans Administration, 
Under “course subjects offered”: “L and C” 
uns language and culture. Unless otherwise 
these courses cover material of the 
untry in which they are given. 
Under “admission requirements”’: 
year of college required; “F” 


“one” means 
means equiva- 


nt to freshman standing in the United States. 


here no admission requirements are given, none 


¢ specified by the institution. 


—— 
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MEXICO! 


STUDY ARTS, CRAFTS, SPANISH, PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AT SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, MEX- 
ICO, QUALIFIED UNDER G. 1. BILL. 


For Illustrated Folder S.T. Address: 
STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10 























Wembley Stadium, London, where 
early August will see 1948 Olympics. 


CANADA 


Alberta 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Extension 
Department, University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 
13 to A 21; all arts. See page 23-T. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 5 to A 13; 
arts, sciences, education; one. 


British Columbia 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver; Ju 
5 to A 20; languages, others undecided: foreign 
students submit credentials. 


Manitoba 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 3 to A 
16; arts, science, home ec., agriculture; F. 


New Brunswick 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; Ju 
3 to A 17; undergraduate liberal arts; F. 


Nova Scotia 
* Acadia University, Wolfville; (Undergraduate 
and graduate liberal arts, courses on Canada). 


Ontario 
McMaster University, Dept. of Extension, Ham- 


_ilton; Ju 5 to A 14; liberal arts; one for credit. 


Queen’s University, Kingston; Ju 2 to A 15 
(probable); liberal arts; one for credit. 

University of Toronto, Toronto 5; Ju 5 to A 13; 
arts, sciences, education; one, education courses 
are graduate. 

University of Western Ontario, London; Ju 5 
to A 13; arts, sciences, education; one. 

University of Western Ontario, Trois-Pistoles, 
Quebec; Ju 1 to A 18; French courses for Eng- 
lish-speaking students; two years college French. 


Quebec 

* Bishop’s University, Lennoxville. (Courses for 
teachers.) 

* Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, University 
of Montreal, Montreal 9. (Psychology courses con- 
ducted in French.) 

Laval University, Quebec; J 28 to A 6; under- 
graduate and graduate languages and philosophy. 

McGill University, Montreal; Ju 4 to A 14; 
undergraduate and graduate geography; vary. 

McGill University, Montreal; J 29 to A 11; 
French L, L, and civilization; 2 years of college 
French, recommendation letter from instructor; 
compulsory use of French during session. 

University of Montreal, Montreal; J 28 to A 10; 
French L and C; all courses conducted in French, 

University of Westen Ontario, Trois-Pistoles— 
see above under “Ontario.” 


ASIA 
LEBANON 


American University, Beirut (Apply Lewis Cur- 
tis, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y.); 6 


(Concluded on page 29-T) 
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University of Havana Summer School 
JULY 5 8th AUGUST 14 


SESSION 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 28 TO JULY 3, 1948 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA announces its 
Eighth Summer School Session for foreigners, de- 
signed especially for North American teachers and 
students. 

Courses in the following subjects will be offered 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, 


Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish, 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar, 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 


Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 

Some Courses in the above general fields will 
be offered in English; the majority in Spanish. 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin 
American scholars; visits to public buildings, places 
of historic interest, sugar mills, tobacco planta- 
tions: country trips; sports, cultural and 
events shall be offered to those attending the 
Summer Session. 


Special Courses in: Education, Medicine, Tech- 
nical Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology, Pharmacy, Vet- 


erinary Medicine and Library Science 

These special courses have been organized prim- 
arily for Cubans, but may be partaken of by for- 
eigners having a sufficent knowledge of Spanish. 


Further information may be obtained from: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 











The INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 


Fifth Session, July 5th-August 14 


SCHOOL OF CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
three hours daily individual and private 
tutors, formalized classes in Spanish and 
Mexican Cultural Material. All Mexican 
faculty. Housing in private homes. Approved 
by Dept. of University Studies, Mexican Fed- 
eral Dept. of Education. 


REASONABLE RATES 


For information: 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 














SUMMER IN EUROPE 


Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, Eng- 
lish Literature, Classical Backgrounds, Post- 
war France, etc. under the leadership of 
qualified college professors. Also summer 
tour of Mexico. We have been taking 
Americans abroad on educational tours for 
fifty-seven years. Send for prospectus. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSAL TRAVEL 


11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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16th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


B ANF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
July 13th — August 2\Ist, 


Offering courses in 
Art including professional class, Piano and 
Choral Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, ieathepwedl 
and Oral French. 


For calendar write 
Director, Extension Department, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! West Coast, the Rocky 


Mountain Region or Central West, we can 
find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG., CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
RADIO WORKSHOP 


By William D. Boutwell 


(Send us news of what your workshop 
is doing) 


New Jersey — Twenty-four students 
from seven high schools make up the 
first Newark, N. J., all-city Radio Work- 
shop. Selected by audition, the Work- 
shop meets five afternoons pel week, 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. in studios of the 
Newark Board of Education FM station, 
WBGO. Each student receives 2% 
credits approved by the state depart- 
ment for the course, 


° o °° 
John Marshall High School in 
Rochester, N. Y. dedicated its new radio 
workshop to Marshall bovs who died 
in the war. 
° °o ° 
Do you want a large up-to-date world 
map in color for 10 cents? Then listen 
closely to the offer on the CBS Phil 
harmonic Orchestra program, Sunday, 
3} p.m. EST. Rand MeNally prints the 
map offered on the air. 
°o °o o 


Mutual Broadcasting System will pre- 
sent on the air that history-making re- 
port of President Truman’s Commission 
on Civil Rights in four documentary 
programs. See “Good Listening.” 

° ° ° 

Yours free for the asking: 

Calendar Manual for CBS American 
School of the Air. Lists all 
semester topics. 

Radio: A Public Primer: Write to the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Excellent new edi 
tion. Gives students quick overview of 
U. S. 

For expert pamphlets on 
major problems of child development 
write to Child’s World, American 
Broadcasting Company, New York City. 

For new records and transcriptions 


second 


radio. 


concise 


go to these sources: 

Three Lewellen Productions 
(Atom Bomb, Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Meet Your Mind—practical 
psychology). Produced by the man 
who produces Quiz Kids and R. F. D. 
America. With slide films and/or 
brochure. Write for folder giving de- 
tails and prices, Lewellen’s Productions, 
§ South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

The 21 album (370 compositions) 
RCA Victor Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools is a monumental 
work. For details write to Educational 
Sales Department, RCA Victor, 
Cam New 


new 


len Jersey. 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, but only new programs are 
annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, ®. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


@ SUNDAY 


*Cottee 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 


Concerts 


(J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. 


ABC 
Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 p.n. 
CBS 


Feb. 1, The Frontier in American History — Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner; Feb. 8, Leaves of Grass — Walt 
Whitman; Feb. 15, The Spirit of Laws — Baron de 
Montesquieu; Feb. 22, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence — Carl Becker; Feb. 29, Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy — Charles Beard. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 

University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

Your Ballad Man— Alan Lomax (J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. MBS 

(New time) 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

Mr. President (J-S A) 2: 

(New time 

*New York Philharmonic Society 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 

*Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. ABC 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


30-5 p.m. ABC 


(S-A) 


February 













*Latin American Serenade (J-S-A) 10:3 
11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15 
11:30 p.m. NBC 










@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDA 


*United States Service 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 








Bands ( J-S- \) 







MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 







@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (]-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NB 

*Fred Waring ‘§ (]-S-A) 10-10 
a.m. NBC 

American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:5 
p.m. CBS 






Show 








@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of 
(]J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 






the Air 






Feb. 2, Being a Woman; 
People; Feb. 16, Under 
Representative. 


Feb. 9, Children Ar 
the Law; Feb. 23, M™ 













In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p 
CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p 
NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m 
NBC 






*The Telephone 
p.m. NBC 
*Fred Waring 
p.m. NBC 


(J-S-A) 9-9:3 





Hour 






10:30 





Show (J-S-A) 






@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 








Feb. 10, Dr. George Washington Carver - 
Graham and George Dewey Libscomb; Feb 
Pancakes-Paris — Claire Hutchet Bishop; Feb. ¢ 
The Cave — James Mitchner. 






Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:50 p.m 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Governinent (J-S-A) > 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9° 
p.m, ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:5" p 
ABC 


(Continued on page 26-T) 




























3 NEW 


Scholastic -BANTAMs 


UR Valentines for teachers and stu- 
( dents in February are three new 
Scholastic-BANTAMs: 
Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stev- 
son. This book needs no introduction. 
No other book so successfully combines 
rates with a mystery yarn. 

The Pearl by John Steinbeck. This is 
brand new short-short novel by the 
famous modern American author of 
Grapes of Wrath, Red Pony, Cannery 
Row, and other books. Evil, 
varice, and hate pursue a poor diver 
ho finds a fabulous pearl until . . 

vell, read the story. 
Eight full pages of illustrations from 
he forthcoming film based on The 


many 


Pearl appear in our 25 cent edition. 

My Greatest Day in Baseball by 47 
reat names in baseball as told to writer 
john F. Carmichael. These stories from 
Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Ty Cobb, Gehrig, 
the Iron Man,” and 43 others can make 
wok fans of so-called “slow readers.” 


New Books Every Month 


These three new book bargains be- 
me numbers 29, 30. and 31 in the 


Scholastic-BANTAM list for 


We expect to announce one or more 


schools. 
ew titles every month. 


New Price Policy 
‘Do vou give discounts for orders in 
juantity?” 
requently. In the first place our readers 
know that paper-backed books are about 


This question comes to us 


is low in price as they can be. At 25 


Discounts Announced for Orders in Quantity 


cents they are less than one-tenth the 
price of hard-cover books. 

However, we are now able to an- 
nounce discounts for quantity orders 
as follows: 

1. Subscribers to Scholastic Student 
Vagazines in bulk (10 copies or more) 
can buy Scholastic-BANTAM titles in 
quantities of 50 to 1,000 for 23 cents 
per book. 

2. Other teachers or students may 
purchase at the following rates: Orders 
100 to 500 copies, 24 cents; orders 500 
to 1,000, 23 cents. 

Twenty Grand will continue to be 
available to Scholastic subscribers at 20 
cents per copv through June, 1948. 

If you consider ordering more than 
1,000 copies, write for quotations. 


Resale Advantages 

Most teachers order Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs for resale to students. Books pur- 
chased at the discounts shown above 
mav be sold to students at the standard 
news-stand rate of 25 cents per copy. 

The discounts will cover ordering 
costs and compensate the teacher, the 
librarian, or the book fund for any small 
losses. 

Twenty Grand, the anthology of 20 
short stories from Scholastic, has won 
immediate favor. More than one-fourth 
of our sales to date are Twenty Grand. 
We are especially pleased that a larg 
percentage of orders comes from small 
towns and rural regions. This means 
more reading materials for regions that 
are short on books. 








One of eight full page 
illustrations in The Pearl. 


Scholastic Bookshop 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send Scholastic-BANTAMS as 
checked. 


No. of 
Title Copies 





Twenty Grand ........ eoccccccs - 
Seventeen ceeeeccccs ————— 


et ee oe - Oh. SOE ..« candvacecce em - 


B.D ST: 00604 seuneees ~ 
PR TUNED. Na nédeedccccdous = — — 
David Harum 
Cold Journey 
Captain from Connecticut........ - - 
Genghis Khan 
Scaramouche ee eet: ’ 
Last of the Plainsmen a 
Short History of the Army and Navy nian 
Green Mansions 4 - 

Life on the Mississippi 
Captains Courageous 
Wind, Sand and Stars 
Oil for the Lamps of Chin 
Only Yesterday 

The Lives of a Bengal Lancer .... — 
Rogue Male 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt  — ....,, - 
Wild Animals | Have Known. ..... ” 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
They Were Expendable 
This Is the Navy 
Mama’s Bank Account 
Treasure Island 

The Pearl hips 
My Greatest Day in Baseball 


Total copies 
Minimum order: 4 copies 


Total amount ——___ 
See price scale in accompanying article. 


Check or Money Order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school or Board of 
Education. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS = 





CITY 





ZONE 





— STATE — 





([] Check here if Scholostic subscriber 
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Good Listening 
(Concluded) 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS (S-A) 9:30-10 p.m. 
MBS 


Series of four documentaries based on report of 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. Feb. 
10, The Right to Safety and Security of Person; 
Feb. 17, The Right to Citizenship and Its Privileges; 
Feb. 24, The Right to Freedom of Conscience and 
Expression; Mor. 2, The Right to Equality of Oppor- 


@ WEDNESDAY 


The March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


Feb. 4, Taking a Chance; Feb. 11, What People 
Like; Feb. 18, Playing the Game; Feb. 25, Hunger. 


@ THURSDAY 


*Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-30 p.m. CBS 


tunity 






American Forum of the Air 
10-30 p.m. MBS 







ABC 






ABC 





(S-A) 
It's Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 


It’s in the Family (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 


Feb. 5, American Opera: The Telephone; Feb. 12, 
Along the Danube; Feb. Down Mexico Way; 


1U- Feb. 26, The Land of Opera. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 
(New time.) 
Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 




















For Truly Fine 











Recording and Reproduction 
































Professional Recordists Use— 
Professional Recordists Recommend — 
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RESHARPENING SERVICE 
Established years ago, our re- 
sharpening service gives real 
economy in the use of Audio- 
points #14, #202, #34, #113, 
#103 and #303. 



































THE NEWLY EXPANDED LINE of Audiopoints now covers 
the full range of recording and playback needs. There 
ore Audiopoints that fully meet the requirements of the 
most exacting professional recordists. There are also 
Audiopoints which these engineers unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the non-professional and the general public. 
RECORDING AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #14. Long recognized by recording engineers 
os the best recording stylus obtainable. Manufactured to 
rigid specifications. Disc-tested on a recording machine 
just before packaging. List price $7.25. 
Sapphire +202. A fine quality brass shank stylus, ideally 
suited for those recordists not requiring the super quality 
of Sapphire Audiopoint #14. List price $5.25. 
Stellite #34. Favorite with many professional and non- 
professional recordists. Though moderately priced, it is 
the very best stellite stylus produced. List price $1.75. 
Diamond-Lapped Steel +50. Most practical stylus for home 
recordists when “first cost” is important. Being diamond- 
lopped, it cuts a quiet, shiny groove. List price 3 for $1.00, 
PLAYBACK AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire +113.Materials, workmanship and design make 
this playback point the finest made for original recordings 
ond vinyl transcriptions. For years the outstanding choice 
of professional recordists. List price $6.50. 
“Red Circle’’ Sapphire =103. With straight dural shank 
ond fine polished jewel point. Excellent for original re- 
cordings, vinyl pressings and phonograph records. 
List price $2.00, 
“Red Circle’ Sapphire #303. Bent dural shank sapphire 
needle that is tops for phonograph records. For the first 
time a phonograph needle with a resharpening feature. 
List price $2.00, 
Steel Transcription Needle #151. The ideal all-pur- 
pose transcription needle for original recordings, vinyl 
pressings and phonograph records. Quality performance 
is assured since each point undergoes a shadowgraph test, 
List price 20 for 25¢. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Write for school discounts and our folder’ Audiopoints”’ 


Audiopoints are o product of the manufacturers of Audiodiscs. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air 

(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Feb. 6, The G. I. Now; Feb. 13, The Nation's 

Health; Feb. 20, Air Traffic; Feb. 27, Commu ity 

Planning. 

Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 | 
CBS 

*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

*Highways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m, 
NBC 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. CBS 

Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 

The World’s Great Novels ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m 


NBC 

The Garden Gate (J-S-A) 10-10:15 am 
CBS 

Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a. 
NBC 


*United States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let's Pretend (E-]) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 

Land of the Lost (J-S-A) 11:30-12 noo 
ABC 

American Farmer (J-S-A) 
ABC 

Home Is What You Make It ( Univ. of Air 
(S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. NBC 

National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 pu. 

ABC 


*SYMPHONIES FOR YOUTH (J-S-A) 1:30-2:30 
p.m. MBS 
Music of special interest to young listeners; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Alfred Wallen 
stein, director 
*Metropolitan Opera (S-J) 2-5 p.m. ABC 
Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-5 


12:30-1 p.r 


p.m. CBS 
*MACALESTER RADIO SINGERS (J-S-A) 3:30-4 
p.m. MBS 
Choral group of Macalester College, St. Pau 


Minn.; Hollis Johnson, director. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 38:15-3 
p.m. CBS 

Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 

* First Piano Quartette (J-S-A) 4:30-5 ps 


NBC 


*THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
p.m. CBS 


Eugene Ormandy 
famous soloists. 


In My Opinion 
CBS 

*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

* Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. M 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-1 
p.m. MBS 


(S-A) 5-6 
and gvest 


conductors, with 


(J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p 
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Send student scripts to ° 
Scholastic Awards judges. “ 
Deadline: March 5. . 
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How Do 


You Cast? 


You can get best results by combining 
individual tryout with group reading, 
Ruth Weinard, works with 
students fresh from high school at the 
University of Illinois. — Editor 


who 


| rALK to many students who carry 


their interest in drama from high 
ol into university. I hear pro and 
( about high school theate1 work. 


Most frequently they criticize what play 
directors do about casting. 
How does the high schoo] student get 
his chance? He often gets it when the 
00! dramatics director, from previous 
wledge of his ability, calls him in 
a part. Or 


comes when he is given the opportunity 


dl his chance 


hands him 
to sign up for a thorough tryout in open 
competition, 

Selection without tryouts; the tapping 
method, is the Greek letter society way. 
lapping is quick and effective, if vou 

w what you want, but heartbreaking 

the shy student; challenging for the 

ld. In the small school, cast choice by 
this method may be the best way. 

However, one boy told me that in ‘iis 
high school of only forty students, his 

ector still felt that trvouts were neces- 
sary. In the school with a sizable stu- 
lent body it is only fair that the director 

rifices some time to hear interested 
students, 
most teacher-direc- 
tors is the reading tryout. Eligible stu- 


The solution for 


dents are called together, handed scripts, 

lined across the stage and told to read 

from the play to be cast. Gradually, the 
ector narrows the decisions. 

his group method helps the teacher 

to determine relative physical character 

s of persons trying out. She can 

se whether the tall blond boy will 

well opposite th 

haired girl. She can hear varying 

e qualities within a short time: de- 


rather plump 


ine voice balance. She can observe 
the student maintains stage pres- 
e when attention is supposedly di- 
ted toward another person. But there 
other important functions that sim- 
reading tryouts do not 
fill. 
\n individual tryout remains the only 
that the director may come near 
isuring flexibility of prospective cast 
nbers, The director must listen alone 
prepared and impromptu tryout ma- 
al; spotlight the student by himself. 
must watch him move about and 


begin to 


S 





By Ruth Weinard 


create suggested pantomimes. Only then 
will she get many hints of the students’ 
originality, intelligence, and cooperative 
attitude, 

The really thorough tryout combines 
individua] tryout and reading. 
A few high schools now use this com- 
bination method. Most students that I 
have talked to come from high schools 


group 


which do not yet use this satisfying 
system that the colleges have used for 
vears. 

The director asks, “Where will I get 
the time?” Try uits do take time. The 
have to stay after school 
several afternoons to hear all those inter- 
added time for 
individual tryouts need not be too great. 


director may 


ested. However, the 
Individual tryouts need not be given 
for every play if the director keeps care- 
ful records. 

You can ask students to sign up for 
individual tryouts on five minute inter- 
vals. A plain manila folder ruled serves 
as an appointment log. Mimeograph the 
tryout material and several story panto- 
mimes on plain sheets. Give these and 
a plain file card for personal data to the 
student at the time he signs up for his 
tryout, As the student is called he gives 
his personal data card to the director. 
She makes notes on the back about his 
stage presence, voice interest, physical 
characteristics, ete. 

The combination individual and read- 
ing tryout will give greater satisfaction 
to your students, your audiences, and 
you. Ruth Weinard 


Next Dramatic Conference 


‘Our next national high schoo] dra- 
matics conference is tentatively sched- 
uled for June, 1950,” Ernest 
Bavely, secretary, The National Thes- 
pian Society. “However, there is a strong 


writes 


feeling among certain members that we 
should hold the conference in 1949.” 
He adds that members will be asked to 
vote. Final decision will be made by 
the Council next summer. 


What do you want to know about 
music education? Just name your ques- 
tion. There’s an answer to practically 
everything from A to Z in a new book. 
Its title: Music Education Source Book. 
Publisher: Music Educators National 
Conference, Chicago. Illinois. 256 pages. 


Price, $3.50. 





“The 


BABY -SUPTER” 


A NEW PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


rr rrrre 





3-Act Comedy; 9w, 6m; 1 int. set. 


A sparkling, zestful, new easy-to- 
produce comedy that your students 
and audience will love. It’s about the 
favorite after-school pastime—baby- 
sitting. All the best “teen-age” com- 
edy ingredients are here—the raid- 
ing the ice-boxes—boy-friends push- 
ing in and making themselves at 
home—hanging over the telephone 
maneuvering over dates—all the hu- 
mor, action and predicaments that 
go to make an outstanding comedy 
for your class or spring production. 
Send for a copy today 


Royalty, $10 to $25 Price, 75c 


PBB BBB BIEL III LPP 


Send for FREE catalog of PLAYS. 


Use coupon on page 14-T 


The Dramatic Publishing (0. 


1704 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














ROW-PETERSON 


PLAYS 





A tested product by one of the nation’s 
top publishers of books and plays for 
schools. ; 


Originators of the percentage-royalty sys- 
tem that puts the best plays within the 
reach of the smallest groups. 


Originators of the playbook exchange, 
the most economical method of reviewing 
plays before final selection. 


Publishers of Lagniappe, the free drama 
newspaper, read by more than a million. 
A post card will put you on the mailing 
list 

Free Catalogs 


140-page catalog for high schools, 
churches, clubs, and general community 
organizations 

Catalog of plays for children (kindergor 
ten through junior high). Ask for Plays 
for Young America. Be sure to specify 
which of the two catalogs you want. You 
may have both if you like. 


Address Division of Drama 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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The how-to-do book for 
high school students 


THE WAY 10 WRITE 


by RUDOLF FLESCH, 
author of The Art of Plain Talk 


and A. H. LASS 


Head of English Department, 
Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn. Contributing editor 
to Scholastic 





Magazines. 


A textbook that tells: 


how to gather ideas 
how to put them in order 
how to start 


how to keep on going 


It teaches simply, 
clearly— 


THE WAY TO WRITE 
$1.96 


Several extracts from the 


carefully, 


book will appear 


in Scholastic during the spring semester 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. | 


L otiaall | 




















PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
vies. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 


1425 E. Elm Street 


Inc. 
Scranton 5, Pa 


























Send for Your Copy of the 
1. C.$. 1947-48 Catalog 


Over a thousand features 
and shorts The best and 
latest in 16mm equipment 
on time payment our spe 
Send for free cata- 
stating your needs in 
letter. Write today 
Address Dept. SH 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE. Inc 


1560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 WY 








FREE FILMS 


1448 Text, informational and entertainment films 
are listed in the Seventh annual edition of the 
Educators Guide To Free Films. Selected, anno- 
tated and separately indexed by Title, Subject 
and Source—Five Dollars. 


Educaiors Progress Service, Randolph 1, Wisconsin 








The Way to Write 


Do you have any trouble teaching 
composition? Then you ought to ex- 
amine the new Harper and Bros. text- 
book, The Way to Write. Two men who 
both teach and write prepared it. They 
are Rudolph Flesch and A. H. Lass. 

The U. S. Government hired author 
Flesch to teach Federal employees to 
write clear, plain English instead of 
“gobbledegook.” This reviewer uses his 
Art of Plain Talk as a textbook at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

\. H. Lass heads the English depart- 
ment at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn. He is contributing editor to 
Scholastic Magazines 
High Points. 

Flesch says that a well written recipe 
is one of English compositions noblest 


and editor of 


achievements. The Way to Write is 
recipe for writing; a clear, step-by-s 
prescription well within the high sc! 
beginner's grasp. 

It is a recipe for the practical k 
of writing that falls to the lot of al 
us. The first half shows the student | 
to start where every writer must; 
ting ideas, lining them up in proper 
order, tving them together, 
the reader's job quick and easy. Part 
two is grammar, but 
writer's working tool. 

Excerpts from The Way to Write 
will appear in forthcoming issues of 
Senior Scholastic’s English Edition 

Our favorite how a 
changing from passive to active voice 
gives writing “more punch.” 


makin y 


Grammar as a 


passage shows 





Passive Voice 


It is well known that advertising is de- 
signed to sell merchandise. But it is usually 
not realized how much planning and work 
is being put into it. No effort is spared by 
manufacturers to get our 
their Once it was considered 
enough to be better known than the closest 
competitor. Now advertising slogans are 
being built into our everyday life. 


minds used to 


products. 


Active Voice 


Everybody knows that advertisers want 


to sell merchandise. But not everybod 
realizes how much planning and work they 
put into it. They spare no etfort to hammer 
the names of -their products into our minds 
Once they considered it enough to beat the 
closest competitor. Now they build their 


advertising slogans into our everyday lives 





Off the Press 


How MucH 
STORY OF 


Many. THE 
AND MEASURES, 
McGraw-Hill, 


AND How 
WEIGHTS 
Bendick. 
188 pp. $2. 


by Jeanne 


1947. 


If you have ever been confused by 
a kilogram, cubic yard, dry quart, gram, 
or a legion of other weights and meas- 
will be comforted by the 
that there exists a_ brief, 
thoroughly readable key to this mystery. 
Jeanne Bendick’s illustrations and text 
humanize 


ures, you 


knowledge 


trade and 
science. The mystery of the printers’ 


measurements in 


“em,” builders’ “square foot pressure,” 
“blood count,” etc. has been 
solved in a delightful way. Both high 
school students and college professors 
will enjoy this book. 


doctors’ 


THe Quiz Kips Book. Stories and 
Poems Chosen by the Quiz Kids. Vik- 
ing. 1947. 372 pp. $2.50. 

Most children of Junior High School 
age will agree with the Quiz Kids that 
the ninety stories and poems included 
in this volume can be dipped into at 
random for pleasurable reading. There 
are jokes and riddles, fables from Aesop, 
poems by poets who have written for 
their elders and others by poets attuned 


to youth. Some stories are excerpted 
from larger works by Mark Twain, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Louisa M. Alcott, etc.; 
others are complete. All have the vir- 
tue of being short. Added features are 
a bibliography of books and poems, in 
various fields, for young readers and a 
good index. 


THe RECORD OF AMERICAN DiPLOMACcy, 
edited by Ruhl J. Bartlett. Knopf, 
1947. 731 pp. $6. 


Increased emphasis upon the role « 
the United States in foreign affairs, 
social studies courses, creates a need ! 
a single volume of objective materia! 
which teachers can draw 
need uas been filled abundantly 
Prof. Bartlett of Tufts College. M 
than three hundred selections, stretc! 
ing from the colonial period through t 
Truman Doctrine, are presented wit 
minimum editorial comment. The table 
of contents divides our foreign relati 


upon. T! 


into convenient groups. There are s 
tions on “Diplomacy of the Revolutio 
“Civil War Diplomacy,” “Wartime D 
plomacy: 1941-1945,” “The United Na. 
Also a_ bibliography 
detailed index. — H. L. Hurwrrz, | 
tor, ATSS Bulletin. 


tions,” ete. 


Ease up on waste paper collecti 
The market is glutted. But scrap m« 
is much needed. 




















































75 Summer Schools 
Outside U. S. 


(Continued from page 23-T) 


geeks, dates undecided; Middle-East culture; 
re is for teachers. 


\ATIN AMERICA 


COLOMBIA 
National University of Colombia, Bogota; Ju 14 
» 4 29; Latin American L and C, art, archaeology; 
rses conducted in Spanish. 


CUBA 

UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana; Ju 8 to 
417; languages, Spanish literature, social sciences, 
wn flora and fauna; F, courses conducted in 
ish and Spanish. See page 23-T. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala (Apply Mrs. Nora B. Thompson, 
Argyle Rd., Ardmore, Pa.); undecided; Span- 
und Latin American culture; “any bona fide 
jent,”” some previous Spanish study. 


MEXICO 
ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA DE BELLAS 
TES, Guanajuato (Apply Stirling Dickinson, 
«iate Director, 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
Ill.); Ju 1 to S 1; painting, sculpture, carv- 
g, weaving, Mexican culture. See page 23-T. 
ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO, 
tilo (Apply Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, 
J 30 to A 8; Spanish L and C, short- 
hand, folklore. See page 23-T. 
Mexico City College, San Luis Potosi 154, Mex- 
D. F.; J 23 to A 1, A 4 to S 12; Spanish L 
1 C, liberal arts; F. 
National University of Mexico, San Cosme 71, 
lexico D. F.; Ju 1 to A 11; language, literature, 
rafts; most courses conducted in Spanish, 
State University of Michoacan, Morelia, Mich- 
Ju 7 to A 15; Spanish and Latin American 
tory and civilization. 
* University of Guadalajara, Guadalajara. 


PERU 
* University of San Marcos, Lima; Ju 5 to A 15, 


EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


Salzburg; not known; German for English- 


iking foreigners under consideration. 


BELGIUM 


* University of Brussels; not known; considering 
r school for Americans. 


DENMARK 


ior International People’s College, Elsinor; 

wn; L and C, 

érsity of Copenhagen, Copenhagen; A 2 
4 27; L and C. 


FRANCE 


Alliance Francaise, 11 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 
and A; L and C. 
Centre Culturel International de Royau- 
Royaumont; not known; courses for teach- 
1 advanced students—August, for begin- 
October. 
ge International de Cannes—see University 
Marseille. 
tainebleau— Music and Fine Arts (Apply Sec- 
Fontainebleau Schools, 122 E. 58 St., New 
N. Y.); Ju 1 to S 21; L and C. 
tut de Touraine—see University of Poitiers. 
rsity of Aix-Marseille—College Interna- 
le Cannes, Cannes; Tu 15 to S 15; L and C, 
rsity of Besancon, Besancon; A 1 to A 31; 
( 
ersity of Bordeaux, Bordeaux—held at Pau; 
4 31; L and C, 
rsity of Caen, Caen; Ju 10 to A 9; L and 


rsity of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 21 to S 21; L 


rsity of Grenoble, Grenoble; Ju 1 to § 

ind C 

ersity of Montpellier, Montpellier; S 15 to 
) 2 L and C, 








University of Paris, Paris; Ju 15 to A 14; L and 


University of Poitiers—Institut de Touraine, held 
at Tours; Ju 3 to Ju 30, A 4 to A 30,S 1 to S 
27; L and C, 

University of Rennes, Rennes—held at Saint- 
Malo; Ju 16 to A 26; L and C. 

University of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ju 7 te 
A 30; German and French. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Institute of Hispanic Studies—see Univ. of Liver- 
pool. 

** Oxford University, Oxford; Ju 2 to A 13; 
Britain and Europe in 20th Century. 

School of Slavonic Studies, London; Ju 31 to 
A 28. 

** University College of Nottingham, Notting- 
ham; Ju 10 to A 20. 

** University College of Southampton, South- 
ampton; Ju 17 to A 28; contemporary British his- 
tory and sociology survey. 

** University of Birmingham, Birmingham; Ju 
3 to A 14; Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama. 

** University of Leeds, Leeds; Ju 12 to A 20; 
Britain’s economic future. 

University of Liverpool, Liverpool—Institute of 
Hispanic Studies; preliminary—Ju 15 to 30, main 
— Ju 31 to A 20; Spanish. 

**University of London, London; Ju 12 to A 
20; contemporary English literature. 


HUNGARY 


*** Debrecen; A 1 to A 18; Hungarian litera- 
ture, music, history, geography, European lan- 
guages. 


ITALY 

*** Accademia Musicale Chigiana, Siena; Ju 
15 to S 15; music. 

American Academy in Rome, Rome (Apply Miss 
Williams, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.); 
Ju 13 to A 19; School of Classical Studies sum- 
mer session. 

*** Classical Summer School of Cumae — see 
Vergilian Society. 

Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; April 
1 to Dec. 23, three 3-monthly courses; L and C. 

University of Florence, Florenc>; Ju 15 to A 
31; L and C. 

University of Siena, Siena; Ju 15 to § 15; L 
and C., 

*** Vergilian Society Classical Summer School 
of Cumae, Naples (Apply Mrs. Raiola, 15 
Gramarcy Park, New York 3, N. Y.); Ju 4 to A 15. 


NETHERLANDS 

University of Leiden, Leiden (Apply Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.); Ju 21 to A 6; Moder so- 


ciety and civilization. 


NORWAY 

University of Oslo, Oslo (Apply Dean Norman 
Nordstrand, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.); 
Ju 1 to A 15; Norwegian culture. 


SPAIN 

University of Santander, Santander; A 1 to A 
31: courses for foreigners. 

University of Santiago, Santiago; July; courses 
for foreigners. 


SWEDEN 

Folk Universitetet Uppsalastudenternas Kurs- 
verksamhet, Uppsala (Apply Professor Torgny T. 
Segerstedt, V. Agatan 22, Uppsala, Sweden); not 
known; 3-weeks course planned, Aspects of Swe- 
den Today. 


SWITZERLAND 


Institut auf dem Rosenberg, St. Gall; Ju 15 to 
S 15; German, French, English, Italian languages. 

Scuola Magistrale Cantonale, Locarno; Ju 15 
to A 5; Italian L and C. 

Summer School of European Studies see Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 

University of Geneva, Geneva; Ju 12 to O 2, 
four 3-week courses; French L and (¢ 

University of Lausanne, Lausanne; Ju 12 to 
O 2, four 3-week courses; French L and (¢ 

University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; Ju 15 to 
4 5. A 6 to 30, S 5 to O 15; French L and C., 

University of Zurich, Zurich—Summer School of 
European Studies Apply American Council on 
College Study in Switzerland, 1123 N. Eutau St., 
Baltimore, Md.); Ju 19 to A 20; German lan- 


guage, political science in English 


29-T 


PEN CLUB LETTERS 
FLY FAR 


By Robert W. McPhilimy 
Teacher, Wyandotte, Mich. 


E find at Lincoln Junior High School, 

Wyandotte, Michigan, that letter 
writing friends in other countries help 
to bring about understanding, Our Pen 
and Ink Club brings together 30 to 40 
students every semester who are inter- 
ested in making acquaintances in other 
countries. The club meets every two 
weeks to read and discuss letters re- 
ceived. We vary the program with guest 
speakers and films. 

We locate addresses of boys and girls 
of other countries in magazines or pur- 
chase them at small cost from several 
organizations. After securing an address 
the all-important first letter must be 
written. To get a reply this letter must 
be well written as well as interesting. 
An answer received is proof of success 
as a letter writer. 

A letter from England on blue cross- 
section paper enclosed in a homemade 
envelope made from an old map tells 
the story of war-time shortages. “Have 
you seen any film stars?” the writer 
asks. Then by naming her favorites she 
creates a bond of understanding with 
her American correspondent. 

“The brilliant green forests that are 
near, and the purple and blue of the 
Brazilian sky are all very inspiring.” 
This from a young Brazilian gave club 
members a new feeling for that country. 

“IT have black hair, brown eyes, and 
a light complexion.” The Hawaiian girl 
who wrote this has a Japanese name. 
This launched a discussion of racial and 
national groups on the islands. 

“March 6. Vacation has begun and 
we are off to the mountains.” The Bra- 
zilian friend thus gave a hint to climatic 
differences. 

“T like to do jigsaw puzzles and roller 
skate,” says an English friend. This 
makes her seem much like the girl 
across the street.” 

“Scotland, I admit,” writes a proud 
lass, “is a very beautiful country, and 
especially in the summer time.” Later 
she sent heather and a photograph. 

Airmail enhances pupil interest. Some 
club members received replies from 
Bogota, Colombia, correspondents in six 
days. 


Editor’s Note: For a list of organiza- 


tions supplying pen-friend names write 
to Scholastic Teacher. Suggest that your 
pupils submit copies of their letters for 
the Scholastic 
Awards. 


International 


Writing 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New Yor« 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





SUMMER TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


1 would like to receive 
travel brochures, cata- 
logues, and information 


on the areas and sources 
checked: 
Canada 
[] Europe 
[] Mexico and Central 


America 
[] West Indies 
[} South America 
[] Asia 
[] Africa 
United States 
[] Eastern 
[|] Southeast 
[] Middle West 
| West 


ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 
DE BELLAS ARTES, p. 23-T 


[] Free illustrated folder 


on summer session. 
GREYHOUND, p. 7-T 
[] Free wall display, 
“American Nat'l Parks” 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL, p. 23-T 


[] Information on sum- 
mer session. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


RAILROAD, p. 5-T 

[] Free fact-filled guide 
for modern rail coach 
travel How to Stretch 
Your Travel Dollar.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

— BANFF SCHOOL OF 

FINE ARTS, p. 23-T 

[) Information and calen- 
dar for summer school. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, 
p. 2 
[] Information on 


sum- 
mer session. 
FREE TEACHING AIDS, 
PRODUCTS, SERVICES. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 
p. 26-T 
Also information on: — — 


Name——— 


School 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


[] Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


[] Script Contest Rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE, p 9-T 

() Free copies of “O'd 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune!” 


BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICES, p. 22-T 

[] “Films from Britain,” 
new catalogue. 


BYRON G. MOON BUREAU 

OF EDUCATIONAL SERV- 

ICES, p. 13-T 

[] Teaching unit aids, 
posters, brochure, leaf- 
lets. 

[] Petroleum. 

[] Agriculture. 

CLINTON TEACHERS 

AGENCY, p. 23-T 


[] Info. on teaching po- 
sitions on West Coast, 


Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, or Central West. 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 
p. 22-T 
rn 


[] Bibliography on “The 
Use of Motion Pictures 
in Education.” 

[] “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing a Functioning 


Audio-Visual Teaching 
Aids Department. 
C] “Suggestions for Or- 


ganizing Student Oper- 
ators’ Club for the Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids 
Department.” 


DRAMATICS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 27-T 


[] Free catalogue of plays 
and other high school 
dramatic material. 


EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK, p. 4-all 


() Free Eagle Brand Magic 
Recipe Book. 





City - — 





State— 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS 

SERVICE, p. 28-T 

[] “Some Case __ Iilustra- 
tions of the Use of 


Free Films.” 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 

p. 28-T 

[] Free leaflet on The 
Way to Write, by 
Flesch and Lass 


[) Free folder on “Harper 
High School Textbooks!”’ 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE, p. 28-T 


[}] Catalogue of films. 


CINEMA 


OLD TOWN 

p. 36-Sr., 28-all others. 

C) Free catalogue shows 
all kinds of canoes and 
boats. 


CANOES, 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY, p. 28-T 


C) Free literature; samples 


of graduation an- 
nouncements, personal 
cards 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, p. 21-T 


[] Folders on projectors. 


[] Folders on radio equip- 
ment. 


RADIO INFORMATION 
BUREAU. COMPTON NEWS 
SERVICE, Back Cover 


[] Free copy of 
guide for 
casting, 
night.”’ 


study 
radio news 
“News To- 


ROW, PETERSON 
COMPANY, 27-T 


[] 140-page catalogue of 


plays for high school 
and community. 


AND 


[] Catalogue of plays for 
children through junior 
high. 


a 


Enrollment——_—__— 





Feb., 1948 
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Evaluating Films 


(Continued from page 10-1) 





cussed as the evaluation continued. Ar. 
guments arose over which was the mos 
dramatic scene, or the best bit of acting 
or whether the story ended logically 
Some students who are particularly jp- 





terested in photography, art or « ime 







































design, found much of interest to report Pa 
or discuss. 4, Bi: 
Comments Reveal Results a 
After this very thorough discussion, jj Amer 
the class rated the picture as a whole, ine I 
These young reviewers have developed s¢., - 
powcrs of discrimination. Consequently J each. 
they rate very few pictures excellent. 4). C. 
Harriet said, “Betore when I went a . 
to a picture show, I just thought it was Renn 
either good or bad and then forgot?“ 
about it. But now I find myself watching! R 
for good or bad points and then dis- Ress 
cussing and analyzing these with mygg¢?™ 
friends. I no longer go to the movies 38) 
just to pass the time away.” oe 
Enid said that now she notices th aes 
bit actors and how important they are. 
Jan said, “It gives you quite a thrill Th 
to think that pupils and teachers want 
to hear you. opinions and ideas on cer-H p, 
tain pictures. If you aren't doing this py, 
evaluation, I highly recommend that yg) 
you do so. In my opinion, it is one off >, 
the most helpful and educational things india 
we do in school.” PP 
And finally, Joanne summed up thei kota 
greatest benefit of all: “I find that this Verm 
work in motion picture evaluation hasf Ar 
helped me to evaluate other things. I find R. K 
myself evaluating books I read, radiof Nov. 
programs I hear, and people I know.’ Jj oon 
Editor's Note: For other hints on how t hs 
judge films see Practical English, Jan 19 —_ 
and Feb. 2; Senior Scholastic, English edi- “~ 
tion, March 22. Be 
Do You Agree? Ja 
A teacher (unidentified) asked this 
question on Town Meeting (AB( Pa 
Q. How can a teacher, working 2 K 
der extremely conservative supervision, 
safeguard democracy by pointing out lich 
these threats to our future citizens with fj" 
out endangering his job? ns 5 
A. By Morris Ernst: My wife having M 
been a school teacher for 17 years, had oe 
better answer the question. My ow! “es 
guess is, the great peril to teachers ind ‘A 
everybody else in America is that |! Pas 
are afraid to stand up and be counted an 
I know few people who get in troubleg"Y 
if they have guts enough to say w P: 
they stand. It is the sneaks and ¢ “3 
stealths that have to worry about fe 
) Coc 


security of their position in societ' 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


How Fascism Spreads senisn iiticr cna worta Week 


PaMPHLETS: Shadow over Asia, T. 
\, Bisson (Headline Book, ’41); Spot- 
cht on the Balkans, P. B. Stoyan 
Headline Book, ’40); Look at Latin 
imerica, Joan Raushenbush (Head- 
ne Book, ’44); all Foreign Policy As- 
«., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c 
ach, “The Struggle for the Balkans,” 
|. C. De Wilde, Dec. 15, °39; “Argen- 
ina in Crisis,” Ysabel Fisk and R. A. 
Rennic, May 1, ’44; “The Struggle over 
Spain,” April 1, ’38; all in Foreign Pol- 
] Report. 

Booxs: Two Wars and More to 
Come, H. L. Matthews (McClelland, 
38); $2.70. Not Peace but a Sword, 
Vincent Sheean (Doubleday, 39), 
82.75. Democracy and the Americas 


The Courts 


PAMPHLETS: Justice, Roscoe Pound 
Fundamental Am, Principles series, 
46), Nat’l Found. for Educ. in Am. 
Citizenship, 46 St. and Sunset Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, 5c. Federal Court, R. 
F. Patterson (’45), Univ. of South Da- 
ota Governmental Research Bureau, 
Vermillion, S. D., 10c. 
ArticLes: “Right to a Fair Trial,” 
K. Eichelberger, Senior Scholastic, 
Nov. 10, °47. “Injustice in the Court 
Room,” Collier's, May 19, °45. “You, 
tal, Make the Shyster,” J. Long, Ro- 
urian, June, ’46. “Justice and Common 
use,” Dorothy Thompson, Ladies 
lome Journal, May, ’47. 
Booxs: From the District Attorney's 


Japan 


PAMPHLETS: Occupation of Japan, 
K. Rosinger (Reports, Vol. 23, No. 
), 47); Eclipse of the Rising Sun, 
Kichard Hart (Headline Book, °46); 
ll from Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
$ St., New York 16, 25c each. ABC’s 
f Modern Japan, Wilson Morris (IPR 
imphlet No. 20, °46), Am. Council 
institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 


AnticLes: “Democracy Occupies 
ipan,” H. S. Quigley, Virginia Quar- 
erly Review, Oct, ’47. “Can This Be 
apan?,” E. D. Canham, Christian Sci- 
nce Monitor Magazine, April 26, °47. 
MacArthur Era: Year Two,” R. B. 
Cochrane, Harper’s, Sept., °47. “One 





(American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July, 39). Total De- 


fense, Clark Foreman and Joan Raush- 


enbush (Doubleday, ’40), $1.57. South 
of Hitler, M. W. Foder, (Houghton, 
39), $3.50. The Danube Flows 
through Fascism, William Van_ Til 
(Scribner, 38), $3. Wartime Mission 
in Spain, C. J. H. Hayes (Macmillan, 
45), $3. Appeasement’s Child — the 
Franco Regime in Spain, T. J. Hamil- 
ton (Knopf, 43), $3. 

Fim: The Triumph of the Will. 16 
mm. sd. b&w. 40 min. Rent. Film Li- 
brary, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. Part of the Museum’s series 
on Nazism. Striking documentary com- 
posed of film captured in Germany. 


February 16 in Senior 
English Edition 


Office, Arthur C. Train (Scribner, ’39), 
$3. My Day in Court, Arthur Train 
(Scribner, °39), $3.50. Gentlemen of 
the Jury, Francis Wellman (Macmillan, 
36), $1. Counselor at Law, Elmer 
Rice (Samuel French, *40), 75c. 

Firms: English Criminal Justice. 16 
mm. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 
British Information Services. 

Scripts: “Prisoner at the Bar” (Mu- 
nicipal Government series, No. 95), 30 
min. script on Police Court. Loan, Ra- 
dio Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Washington 25, 
D. C, : 

See “Tools for Teacher,” October 
20 for references on fair trials. 


February 23 in 
Junior Scholastic 


World in Tokyo,” E. G. Vining, 
Woman's Home Companion, May, 47. 
“Stirrings in Nippon,” H. Helfer, New 
York Times Magazine, April 27, °47. 

Books: Chiyo’s Return, Chiyono Ki- 
yooda (Doubleday, °35), $2. Japan 
Rides the Tiger, Willard Price (Day, 
42), $2.50. Japan, Korea and Formosa, 
Mrs. Eunice Tietjens (Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories, Wheeler, *40), $1.60. 
Year of the Wild Boar, Helen Mears 
(Lippincott, *42), $2.75. Government 
by Assassination, Hugh Byas (Simon & 
Schuster, °44), $3.75. 

Fitmstrips: Society for Visual Edu- 
cation has four filmstrips on Japan, 
covering general information. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


February 9, 1948 


Social Studies: Domestic Article — 
Inflation and High Prices; Foreign Ar- 
ticle — Greece; Lincoln Feature. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Charles Ross; Democracy Series — 
Twenty Years of Mussolini. 

English Classes: “Lincoln Nomi- 
nated,” by Murat Halstead; a Lincoln 
story, “The Answer,” by Zachary Gold; 
Weekly Theme: Magazines — Women’s 
and Special. Magazines in Overalls; 
Magazines for Your Information; “Lit- 
tle Magazines.” Short story, “Cave of 
the Bats,” by I. T. Sanderson, 


February 16, 1948 


Social Studies: Tax Revision; U. N. 
Appeal for Children; Candidate Dewey. 

All Classes: What Fascism Did to 
Germany. 

English Classes: Theme: America, 
Home of All Nations. 





Careers Ahead 


In Senior, World Week 
and Practical English 


These books on job hunting accom- 
pany the “Careers Ahead” series ap- 
pearing every other week in above 
magazines. 

Booxs: Guide to Career Success, Es- 
ther Eberstadt Brooke (Harper, °47), 
$3. How You Can Get a Better Job, 
Willard K. Lasher and Edward A. 
Richards (American Technical Soc., 
45), $1.50. How You Can Get a Job, 
Glenn L. Gardiner (Harper, °45), 
$1.50, I Find My Vocation, Harry Dex- 
ter Kitson (McGraw-Hill, ’47), $1.80. 
Pick Your Job — And Land It!, S. W. 
and M. G. Edlund (Prentice-Hall, 
44). You and Your Future Job, Wil- 
liam G. Campbell and James H. Bed- 
ford (Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., *44), $3.50. You — Tri- 
umphant, Eugene J. Benge (Harper, 
'46), $3. Your Job Future After -Col- 
lege (Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, *47). Your Next Job, Frances 
Maule (Funk and Wagnalls, 41), $2. 

Cuarts: Occupational Orientation 
Charts, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service, 
Washington, D. C., $2. This series of 
nine two-color charts classifies and de- 
fines over 600 occupations. Manual. 
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Free to Instructors 


of Social Studies and Journalism Classes 


“MEWS TOMGHT 


On RADIO NEWSCASTING | ; 








Ready-made, easily integrated, “NEWS TONIGHT” 
is intended to provide an approach to the educa- 
tional problems posed by radio newscasting. LOWELL THOMAS, 


. : F , America's best- 
It is a complete study outline designed to assist teach- ee 


ers in their task of helping pupils to differentiate 
between fact and opinion . . . to weigh and evaluate 


known newscaster, 


says: 


objective facts . . . to form their own opinions about “This study guide should be of inestimable value to all 


major issues .. . and to become more enlightened and teachers. of secial studies whe resiine the great responsibility 
that is theirs to create a better-informed citizenry. 

useful citizens. “Public understanding of the news of today shapes 

America’s tomorrow, because our Democracy lives and 

“NEWS TONIGHT” contains many interesting ideas thrives only when citizens know what has happened: 

a. : : . understand what it means; and know where they stand 

for student participation projects that will help you if action is necessary. 


dramatize the importance of radio as a source of ‘The labor of our teachers in planting this ability safe- 


guards our nation and our freedom.” 
news. 








LOWELL may be heard every evening Monday through Friday at 6:45 P.M. 
THOMAS E.S.T. and 8:00 P.M. P.S.T. over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





RADIO INFORMATION BUREAU 
COMPTON NEWS SERVICE 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 


“MEWS TOMGHT” 


Please Write on School Letterhead 


Dear Sirs: 


Please send me a free copy of your study-guide for Radio 


Newscasting, “NEWS TONIGHT. ’ 
Name 


School_— 








or use the coupon to the left 
Address 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
The French Union —(p. 6) 


Aim 
To acquaint pupils with facts about 
the Overseas Territories of France and 


to illustrate the machinery of govern- 
ment by role playing. 


Procedure 
Teacher 
1. Read the article. 


2. We will ask members of the class 
to form groups representing France and 
her Overseas Territories. Jean, suppose 
you come to this table and take the 
role of France, the Mother Country. 
You will need a Minister of the Interior. 
Choose one. Ask someone else to be 
the Minister of Overseas France. Select 
several spupils to play the parts of 
members of the National Assembly and 
of the Council of the Republic. They 
will occupy the seats at the right and 
the left of your table. You are meeting 
in Paris. 

France is divided into departments 

is the U. S. is divided into states. Cer- 
tain of her Overseas Territories have 
the same status as departments. They 
ire called Overseas Departments. 
\obert, Henry, Eve, Nat and Celia, 
will you take the seats in the left-rear 
orner of the room. Examine the table 
‘f Overseas Departments given in the 
rticle and select the one you will 
represent, 

Nine pupils (name them), will play 
the parts of the Overseas Territories. 
Each player will select from the list the 
name of the Territory he will represent. 
The group will take the chairs in the 
rear of the room at the right. 

Eight pupils (name them), will speak 
for the Associated States. Five of you 
will represent the divisions of French 


Indo-China, Cambodia, Laos, Annam, 
Tonkin. Take places at the front of the 
room on the left. 

John and Noel, will you represent 
the Cameroons and Togoland, which 
are United Nations Trust Territories. 
Sit over here at the right. 

Now, we will read aloud from the 
article, selecting such statements as 
apply to the roles we are playing. I 
have written on the board a guide for 
this presentation of information, which 
you will draw from the article. 


Reading Guide 


1. France reads what the 1946 
French Constitution says about Over- 
seas Territories. 


2. THe MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 
oF FRANCE reads the statements about 
Overseas Departments. 


3. THe MINISTER OF OVERSEAS 
FRANCE reads the statements about 
Overseas Territories. 


4, France reads about the position 
of the Associated States and the United 
Nations, Trust Territories. 


5. ALceniA, of the group of Overseas 
Departments, reads again the state- 
ments referring to her status, and illus- 
trates the method of representation by 
selecting pupils who will join the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic in Paris as representatives 
from Algeria. To describe further the 
machinery of government for Overseas 
Departments, ALGERIA will select seve- 
ral pupils to illustrate the local 
assembly. 

6. THe MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 
oF France will now appoint someone 
to be the Prefect of Algeria. 


7. France asks the Overseas De- 
partments to announce their names. 

8. Tae Overseas DEPARTMENTS 
say — 


Algeria 
Reunion 
Guadeloupe 
Martinique 
Guiana 
9. French West Arnica of the 
group of Overseas Territories re-reads 
the statements bearing upon the status 
of her group of French overseas terri- 
tories. She then chooses representatives 
from the class who go and sit with the 
National Assembly and the Council of 
the Republic in Paris. 


10. THe MINISTER OF OVERSEAS 
France will now appoint a governor 
for French West Africa. 


11. FrRANcE asks the Overseas Terri- 
tories to announce their names. 


12. Overseas TERRITORIES say — 
French West Africa 
French Equatorial Africa 
Madagascar 
French Somaliland 
French India 
New Caledonia 
New Hebrides (jointly ruled by 
France and Britain) 
Territories in Pacific (largest is- 
land, Tahiti) 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
13. Tunista speaks for the Asso- 
ciated States and simply reads the 
statements referring to her group. 
14. France asks the Associated 
States to announce themselves. 
15. THe Associatep STATES say — 
Tunisia 
Morocco 
French Indo-China 
Cochin-China 
Cambodia 
Laos 
Annam 
Tonkin 
16. Frencu Inpo-Cuina speaks for 
(Concluded on next page) 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Issue of February 16) 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Lafayette and the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with emphasis on Washington-Lafayette incidents. 
Theme Article: The Russian Satellite-Nations — Romania, Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
All Out for Democracy: You're the Boss. 


Issue of February 23 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Kosciusko and the American 
Revolution. 
Theme Article: Japan. 
All Out for Democracy: What Fascism Did to Italy. 


Issue of March ] 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: The Stars and Stripes. How 


they originated. Unfurled for the first time in battle. 
Theme Article: Korea. 


All Out for Democracy: What Nazism Did to Germany. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


The “All Out for Democracy” article is omitted from this week’s issue 


to provide space for the Lincoln | and the Paul Revere feature. See above 
schedule for forthcoming “All Out for Democracy” articles, 











Viet Nam by reading the section of the 
article under that heading. 

17. France asks the French United 
Nations Trust Territories to announce 
themselves. 

18. THe UNtTED 
TERRITORIES say — 

The Cameroons 
Togoland 

They read aloud the statements de- 
scribing their status. 

19. France reads the paragraphs 
about French India. 

20. THe MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 
or FRANCE reads the roll-call of French 
overseas territories and the territories 
respond with facts from the table, be- 
ginning with their status and then 
naming their capital, their area, popula- 
tion and chief products. With the aid 
of wall maps, atlases and globes, the 
French overseas territories will locate 
themselves. 


Andréw Crawford, the teacher 
Dennis Hanks ) 
Sarah Lincoln 
Abe Lincoln 
Betty Martin 
Polly Ellender 
Matthew Gentry 


Tom Lincoln, Abe’s father 

Mrs. Lincoln, Abe’s step-mother 
John Johnson : 
Matilda Johnson a 
Sally Johnson children 

If Abe’s kiss for his step-mother 


presents difficulties, a handshake may 
be substituted. 


the pupils 


Nations TrRuSsT 





MR. PUBLIC PRINTER —(p. 10) 
Quiz 
1. Name some of the things printed 


for the U. S. Government by Mr. Public 
Printer. 


[The Congressional Record, posters, 
booklets, Congressional Bills, material 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
foreign language booklets for American 
troops, etc.] 


2. Name some types of government 
printing that are done by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and not by 
Mr. Public Printer. 

[Stamps, paper money and govern- 
ment bonds. ] 


YOUNG ABE LINCOLN —(p. 8) 


If this play is mounted for presenta- 
tion on the stage, you will need — 
two rows of benches 
a blackboard 
a teacher’s desk 
a few books shared 
by the pupils 
two books given to Abe 
by Mrs. Lincoln 
a sapling tree 
For either stage presentation or radio 
reading, you will have the following 
characters: 


3. How are waste baskets guarded 
when Mr. Public Printer is doing secret 
work for the government? 

[The waste paper from secret work 
is taken to the incinerator by a special 
man who\ stands beside it until it is 
completely\ burned. ] 


. 


A Narrator who gives the setting of 
the play 


4. How much paper is used by Mr. 
Public Printer each day? 

[300 tons. ] 

5. What does Mr. Public Printer say 
about the job of printing the Congres- 
sional Record? 

[“We print the Record after Con- 
gress adjourns — even if it meets until 
midnight — and have it in the office of 
every Congressman by about eight 
o'clock the next morning. We never 
know ahead of time whether it'll be 
four pages or three hundred pages.] 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What is the French Empire now 
called? (French Union. ) 

2. On what continent would you 
find the republic of Viet Nam? ( Asia.) 

3. In what nation does France still 
coritrol eight trading stations and five 
towns? (India.) 

4. What country recently restored 
price ceilings on meat and butter? 
(Canada. ) 

5. Who ruled that the~ state of 
Oklahoma must admit a Negro to law 
school? (Supreme Court. ) 

6. Name one of the three states that 
will make up the U. S. of Indonesia. 
(Republic of Indonesia, Dutch Borneo, 
Great East.) 

7. What Hindu leader went on a 
hunger strike to protest fighting be- 
tween India’s Hindus and Moslems? 
(Gandhi. ) 

8. Which branch of the United Na- 
tions asked India and Pakistan to end 
their fighting in Kashmir? (Security 
Council. ) 

9. Where will the next session of 
the U. N. General Assembly be held? 
(Europe, city not yet decided.) 

10. Who reported to Congress last 
month on the economic state of our 
nation? (President Truman.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
1. FRENCH UNION: Guiana, America; Mad- 
ascar, Africa; New Caledonia, Oceania; Cochin- 
China, Asia; Cameroons Africa; Algeria, Africa; 
Guadeloupe, America; 


Tunisia, Africa; Annam, 

Asia; Togoland, Africa. 
2. ABOARD THE FREEDOM TRAIN: 1-Pil- 
ims; 2-Holland; 3-Massachusetts; 4-Virginia; 5- 


ayflower. 
3. PRESIDENT’S SPEECH: 1-X, 1,264; 2-check, 
237,000,000,000; 3-line under, 58,000,000; 4-line 


,000,000. 
?: 1-Canada; 2-Oklahoma; 3-Indo- 
Netherlands East Indies, or Dutch East 
Indies; 4-Asia. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Mohandas 
K. Gandhi; 2-(1) Borneo, (2) Java, (3) Sumatra; 
3-Chief of Government Printing Office or Public 
Printer. 

Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1-Ahab; 5-sedan; 7-Morocco; 11-pts.; 
13-Oran; 14-R.I.; 15-Annam; 17-I’m; 18-to; 19- 
bbl.; 21-ebb; 23-soy; 24-sue; 25-mi; 27-do; 28- 
knees; 30-in; 31-stir; 32-has; 33-Tunisia; 36-north 
38-peer. 

DOWN: 1-as; 2-hems; 3-ado; 4-bar; 6-noon; 8- 
crabs; 9-Cambodia; 10-on; 11-pries; 12-Timbuktu 
15-at; 16-no; 20-Lyons; 22-Benin; 25-me; 26-is 
29-Erin; 31-st.; 32-hate; 34-sop; 35-ire; 37-hr. 
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